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e¢ how inviting a small 
restaurant can be 


It’s a long-wearing floor, too. Its 
rugged composition resists scrapes, 
scuffs, and hard usage. And it will re- 
tain its beauty for years because the col- 
ors go all the way through the material. 


Tom Hobson learned a lesson from 
seeing people glance inside his restau- 
rant and then keep walking up the 
street. ‘Tom says, “I learned that a suc- 
cessful restaurant has to be more than 
a good place to eat—it must look like it.” 

Success proves his point. Now the 
“‘lookers” come in—and come back again 
with their friends. 

Ask Tom about restaurant floors and 
he'll tell you. “Yes, we're really pleased 
with our new floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile. Its low cost kept our re- 
modeling expense down. And this floor- 
ing fitted right into our decorative plan 
because it’s so flexible in design and color 
arrangement. You see, Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile is put down block by 

block and can be 
arranged any way 
you want it.” 


Easy maintenance is another feature 
of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Sweeping 
and an occasional washing and waxing 
are the only care necessary to keep this 
floor lustrous and attractive. 

What’s more, this flooring is ideal for 
street level or basement installations. It 
isn’t harmed by alkaline moisture that’s 
alw ays present when concrete Is in con. 
tact with the ground. 

If you. like ‘Tom Hobson, need to re- 
model your restaurant, shop, or office to 
bring in more of the “lookers,” see your 
Armstrong contractor. He can show 
how little it will cost for you to have a 
new floor of Armstrong's Asphalt ‘Tile. 
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IT WAS AN ORDINARY LUNCHROOM BEFORE — but 
see what a little imagination has done! Now thi § 

of ane | 
Colonial Inn, and yet it is smartly planned for e 
ciency and easy upkeep. The random design of i.e! 
floor of Armstrong’s Asphalt ‘Tile blends perfectly! 
with this traditional setting. It was achieved 9 
combining four popular colors: Slate Gray Marble. 
Cedar, Tan Marble, and Cordovan Marble. It is @ 
excellent example of the custom floor designs po 
sible with low-cost Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. 


FREE BOOKLET —“‘low-Cost Floors for Modern Bus’ 
* 20 pages of ideas. Many full-color illustration 
You ll find ita wonderful help in plan- € 
i odern business interiors of all 
W e Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4804 Nevin 
Street, Laneaster, Pennsylvania. 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS Of : 


ARMSTRONG 'S LINOLEUM AND ARMSTRONG'S QUAVER FUG 
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Launching a kitchen range 
in hot acid 


typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


| Be sheet in the foreground is 
steel that will soon be the gleam- 
at’ enameled top of a kitchen range. 
“ut before it will take the enamel per- 
tly it must be super-clean, so steel 
{lis run it through a bath of hot acid 
me eats away all grease, rust, dirt. 
.USteel discs were used to carry sheets 
though the bath, but the acid ate 
‘tm. Then rubber-and-fabric belts 
‘@ tried, but steel sheets cut the 
if surface, letting in the acid which 
a the fabric body of the belts. 
Ainally some mid-western steel men 


7 to B.F.Goodrich, whose engi- 


neers had already developed an en- 
tirely new kind of belt. Instead of the 
usual solid carcass of fabric, the B. F. 
Goodrich belt gets its strength from 
individual cords, each encased in rub- 
ber. Then, if the belt is cut, the worst 
the acid can do is attack the one or 
two exposed cords—rubber keeps it 
away from the rest, and so preserves 
the belt. 

Then, for good measure, B. F.Good- 
rich covered the belt with a special 
rubber compound they developed, able 


to stand extreme heat. 
Former belts had to be replaced in 


the steel mill every 2 to 4 weeks. The 
new B.F.Goodrich cord belt lasted 
9 months. It is setting equally impor- 
tant records in mines, quarries, on 
construction jobs. If you have a con- 
veying problem where conditions are 
unusually severe, have your distributor 
show you the unique construction of 
this B.F.Goodrich cord belt. You'll 
see why it lasts so much longer, cuts 
costs, keeps material flowing so much 
better. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Aspiring Spider 
CONGRATULATIONS FOR PUBLISHING THI 
LONG OVERDUE ACCOUNT FINALLY RECOC. 
NIZING THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLUMNIST 
(Newsweek, March 22). THAT EDITIO* 
DIDN'T LAST AS LONG ON LITTLE ROC: 
NEWSSTANDS AS AN ANGLE WORM AT A 
ROOSTER CONVENTION. THE HUNDREDS 01 
AVID “SPIDER” ROWLAND FANS WEO WERE 
DISAPPOINTED ARE NOW DRIVING TO NEIGH- 
om | WA BORING STATES ATTEMPTING TO OBTAIN, 
COPIES. I ENJOYED THE YARN BUT, TRY AS 
| I MIGHT, I CAN’T UNDERSTAND WHY THE 
HAND S ake) EMA KER S WA PHOTOGRAPH DIDN’T APPEAR ON THE COVER 
| INSTEAD OF PAGE 68. 


i “SPIDER” ROWLAND 
The luxury of PLUMP, ageless LEATHERS... the | LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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unsurpassed joy of perfect FIT and COMFORT Paraplegic Pat 


(>) Your article on paraplegics (NEWSWEEK, 
... the IMPORTANT LOOK of simple DESIGN... these March 22) was the best we have seen to 


| date. The following items may be of inter- 
are the EXTRAS that make Hand Shoemaker Bostonians . est to your readers: 
1—The various Paralyzed Veterans As- 
a sociation Chapters were formed and are 
definitely worth the LITTLE EXTRA... these are operated by i. paraplegic veterans them- 
selves. One of their chief aims is to inform 
the public of our problems and needs. 
2—The design for a paraplegic home is a 
CRAFTSMANSHIP, indeed result of the joint efforts of the PVA and 
the American Institute of Architects. 
$19.95 3—The Madison Square Garden basket- 


ball game was presented by this (EPVA) 
organization. 


SHOES that reflect their CUSTOM 


Rosert Moss 
Executive Secretary 


Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Association 
New York City 


How High? 


It appears that your Science editor mis- 
placed the decimal point in describing the 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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The following are the types of institutions 
reached .by INSTITUTIONS CATALOG 
DIRECTORY: 


@ Hotels 

@ Hospitals and Sanitariums 

@ Schools 

@ Colleges and Universities 

@ Industrial Cafeterias and Restaurants 

@ Asylums, Municipal and State 
Institutions 

@ Restaurants and Cafeterias 

@ Steamship Lines and Shipyards 

@ Railway Systems 

@ Airlines 

@ Office and Public Buildings 

@ YMCA‘s, YWCA‘s and YMHA's 

e City and Country Clubs 

e@ Utilities 

@ Architects, Engineers, Decorators 
and Designers 

@ Army, Navy and Government 
Institutions 





e@ Jobbers, Dealers and Distributors 
@ Other Institutions 


Buying and specifying factors from oteners to dieti- 
tians and from superintendents to chief engineers de- 
pend upon the information contained .» INSTITU- 
TIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY for their purchases 
of equipment, food, supplies and all other products 
and mateffals used in the mass-feeding and mass- 
honsing of individuals in the above list of institutions. 


y, decorating, INSTITUTIONS 
ail ATT CATALOG DIREC- 
cweeven billion TORY is published by 
; INSTITUTIONS 

Magazine - which has 

just received a_first 

award for editorial ex- 

cellence in a_nation- 

wide competition 

oa over 600 en- 

tries from the nation’s 

leading business pa- 

pers. The same organi- 

zation and leadership 

which has made this 

achievement possible 

has made INSTITU- 

TIONS CATALOG 

DIRECTORY of first 

importance to manu- 

facturers with » prod- 

ucts to be cataloged 

forthe institutional field. 
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INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE — CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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= ALLIS - CHALMERS 


BPne of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 
: Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products. 
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XTRA! EXTRA! Read all about it!— Here comes 

your newspaper rolling down the river. Of 
course, there’ll be some changes made on the 
way... 


Come see huge saws biting through wood as 
though it were cheese . . . high-pressure water 
jets blasting off bark as if by magic... 


Come watch wood being chipped, screened, wa- 
tered, cooked, rolled and dried . . . ton after ton 
of spongy pulp turned into hundreds of different 
kinds of paper and cardboard .. . 


Go through processing and printing plants... . 
visit bookstores, box makers, food packers, build- 
ers .. . as well as your corner newsstand! 


You'll wind up at‘ home with all the magic 
benefits that paper gives you! 


Where’s Allis-Chalmers in the picture of paper 
making? 

It’s up front—with power saws, logbarkers, 
screens, pumps, drives, motors—one of America’s 
foremost builders of pulpwood processing machinery. 

And that’s just one of many fields we serve! 

Today, top men in every basic industry—steel, 
transportation, mining, milling, electric power— 
rely on Allis-Chalmers craftsmanship and long- 
life engineering to boost production, lower costs. 
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It’s this widespread confidence in the A-C 
trademark—with more than 100 years of experience 
behind it—that has made Allis-Chalmers one of 
the Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest 
of all in range of industrial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The Result of Sound Machine Engineering is Top Production, Long-Life Service! 


“What a work-saver! My 


“Output rose 
10% when 
we instalied 
our 
Allis-Chalmers 
Type R Crusher. 
Performance 
like that 


means money!" 


A-C Solids Pumps. 9 now in operation 


“17 years of trouble-free 


service from Texrope V-belts gave us 
stand-out proof of tough A-C quality.” 


A-C All-Crop Harvester handles 
all my seed and grain crops. We do 
the whole job without help!” 
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| MINE | “Pump repairs kept coal 
washing costs high until we installed : 


—maintenance problem licked!” 





with hair like this, youll hear: 


P roduct of 
Bristol-Myers 


‘60-Second Workout” 


50 seconds to massage—Feel 
that tingle! That’s the alcohol 
in Vitalis stimulating your scalp. 
Different from those dressings 
a that contain nothing but oil! 


Won‘t dry your hair—The al- 
cohol disappears, leaving a fine, 
protective film of pure vegeta- 
ble oils that prevent dryness. At 
the same time, you condition 
your scalp —rout loose dan- 
druff, help check excessive fall- 
ing hair. 





10 seconds to comb —What 
grooming! What natural lustre! 
No greasy look —Vitalis con- 
tains only pure vegetable oils, 
no mineral oil, Get Vitalis...any 
drug counter or barber shop. 


stimulates scalp :keeps hair handsome 
6 
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The summit of Mount Evans as i 


(Continued from Page 2 

altitude difference between the Mount 
Evans Cosmic Ray Laboratory and the 
road (NEwsweEEK, March 15). As the pic- 
ture shows, the main parking lot of the 
“highest highway. in North America” is 
only about 150 feet (not 1,500) from the 
laboratory (the triangular structure at the 
mountain top) ... 


Mario Iona Jr. 
Denver, Colo. 


Newsweek stands corrected as far as 
the summer months are concerned. How- 
ever, the road to the summit becomes 
impassable after the first heavy snow in 
autumn. 


Missing Link? 

Your article concerning Dr. von Koenigs- 
wald and his assorted theories (NEWSWEEK, 
March 8) regarding the age of man and 
the prehistoric relation to the present-day 
bone structures may be all very well in 
their place—which is in theory, only. Take 
a glimpse at the gorilla’s skull (left) and 
the Java man’s skull (center) and see if 
they don’t differ considerably from the 
same portion of smooth skull features that 
are prevalent on the modern man’s skull 
(right). Could Koenigswald possibly be 
mistaken in assuming that the Java “man” 
was a man and not the ape that its latent 
features so clearly indicate ... ? 


S/Sar. C. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


L. SKELLEY Jr. 


The flat-topped skull looks apelilke. But 
observe the teeth. True apes, like the 
gorilla, have tusklike canine teeth. The 


Gorilla skull 


Java man 


_s 
» Roaci 


appears during the summer 


Robust Ape Man of Java, however, has a 
very human-looking arch of upper teeth. 
Hence experts consider him a transition 
between ape and man. 


Diplomatic Kudos 


... T have read with a great deal of 
interest... the plans which Mr. Rocke- 
feller has for industrial development in 
South America (NEWSWEEK, March 15). 
This article appears at a most opportune 
time when all the South American coun- 
tries are anxious to increase their income 
through the industrialization of certain 
raw materials available. We are particu- 
larly happy to see that a businessman of 
the caliber of Mr. Rockefeller should take 
such an active interest... Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s initiative is a welcome expression 
of confidence in’ the future of South 
America. 

C. Duran-BaLuen 
Consul General 
Consulado General del Ecuador 
New York City 


>... We have found the article on Mr. 
Rockefeller’s plans for industrial develop- 
ment in South America of great interest . .. 


Luis A. Bas Mouina 
Acting Consul General 
Consulado General de Cuba 


New York City 
Cover Confusion 


Re FYT’s (Newsweek, March 15) cover 
* . “ee 
explanation, “Here Mr. Rockefeller ex- 


International Photos 


Modern man 
Newsweek, April 5, 1948 
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or you. Why should you—like the 
manufacturer of famous Celanese 
yarn and other business people who 
want the best in air conditioning — 
expect the greatest comfort, 
lowest-cost operation, longest life 
from Worthington equipment? 


One simple answer: balance in the 
air. Balanced temperature and 
humidity. Balanced system—all 
the interrelated machinery made 
by the same one manufacturer to 
the same standards.* Balance in 
each piece of equipment—for 
smoother, quieter running during 
a long, trouble-free life. 


CALL 


SS h 


pITIONING AND 


means money in the pocket for 


Celanese Corporation 


_ neighborhood dress shop... 















50 years of air conditioning expe- 
rience . . . the most complete line 
of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion machinery . . . and an envi- 
able network of capable air con- 
ditioning distributors — explain 
why there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. 

Call your local Worthington dis- 
tributor listed in Classified Tele- 
phone Book. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 


WORTHINGTON 
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BR if you are a golfer? 


Green means the smooth turf 
that surrounds the cup. On the 
highway, Quaker State means 
smoother driving—smoother year- 


round performance for your car. é 
Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Rockefeller, but not Beckley 


plains his theories to John Beckley, News- 
WEEK Business Editor . . .”. NEWSWEEK’s 
Business Department is tops. Never was 
anything explained to a more intelligent- 
looking face. 


if you are a sailor? 


Green means starboard— 
or the right side of a ship. 
Keep your car on the right 
side with reliable Quaker 
State lubrication. 


“Eres — 








This familiar green sign 
means trouble-free driv- 
ing. Quaker State is refined 
from pure Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil. Remem- 
ber! Green means Quaker 
State—and Quaker State 
means the finest motor oil 
money can buy. 


wif you'te looking for 
a policeman? 
A green light on a call box or a 
station house means protection is 
near at hand. Give your car con- 


stant protection with dependable 
Quaker State Motor Oil. 
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QUAKER 
STATE 


n i® 
MOTOR on |! % 


=F 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


J. M. B. Cuurcuiy Jr. 
Brookline, Mass. 


> Tsk! Tsk! Mr. Beckley looks to be asleep 
instead of listening to Mr. Rockefeller! 


Georce F. Deasy 
State College, Pa. 


Any resemblance between Mr. Beckley 
and the carved figure is purely superficial. 
As the cover item on the index page 
pointed out, Beckley “beguiled the subject 
from off-stage,” out of camera range. 


More Kennys Needed 


In Newsweek, March 15 you presented 
in your Medicine section Sister Kenny’s 
New Center. I think she did a grand thing © 
by coming back to the United States. Her © 
way of treating infantile paralysis is far | 
superior to casts and braces. America 
rieeds her kind of woman... 


Mrs. Bertua CRAWFORD 
Childress, Texas 





make sure 
of your copy 


C] one year $6.50 
(1 two years $10.00 


mail to 











Me dlddegs Gfuakee Sit Mite OF | 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


‘Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


8 Newsweek, April 5, 1948 
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maeiete Youll discover f . 
Golden Beauty in CLALE>?L 














F.. an exciting adventure to discover 
scenes of rare beauty in the Golden State. Day 


and night, enjoya ble recreation awaits YOu. Mail coupon for free, colorful booklet describing 
. California or any other of these vacation regions. . 
Go there the convenient, care- Sun Valley * Pacific Northwest « 











; ; Yellowstone e Colorado e 
free way — by frain—In smartly Utah-Arizona National Parks e 
appointed, air conditioned Pull- Hoover Dam « Dude Ranches 


mans or Coaches. Daily service 
on the famous Streamliners “City 
of Los Angeles’ and “City of 
San Francisco.” 


Union Pacific Railroad 

Room No. 160, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

1 am interested in a train trip to the following 
region. Please send booklet: 


ee UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
neamlinera 


Road of The Daily Slream 
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FAMILY RIFT 


There's a rift in many a family. What's the reason? Dodge is the reason, and the 
There are flaws between husbands and wives. feuds concern ‘who gets the car. 


There are brawls among the youngsters. Grand- 
par-_nts are often involved. 


SMOOTHEST CAR “*AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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For Your Information 


GIVE THEM THIS DAY: It is a tragic fact that many of the 
children in Europe will never grow up. They do not have the 
food for normal growth. To lower 
the total of these doomed children, 
the American Overseas Aid-United 
Nations Appeal for Children is 
campaigning during April and May 
to raise $60,000,000 in this country 
for the relief of distressed millions 
abroad. You can help simply by 
backing your local Crusade for 
Children or by donating directly to AOA-UNAC national 
headquarters, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





ANIMAL CRACKS: Perhaps the most comment received 
from readers on any subject concerns NEwsweEeEk’s picture 
policy and particularly pictures on medical subjects. The 
latest querulous quotes resulted from that Medicine shot of 
a monkey with a transparent Lucite skull in the March 8 
issue. The photo has been variously described by readers as 
a “revolting mutilation” and as typifying humanity “caught 
in the inexorable grasp of superior and implacable force.” 
For the record, our policy in publishing that picture was the 
same as always—it was news. 


MENCKEN MENTION: Newsweex’s Books editor, Karl 
Schriftgiesser, went to work on The Boston Transcript in 
1924—the same year that H. L. Mencken (see cover), 
George Jean Nathan, and A. A. Knopf founded the American 
Mercury magazine. Those were the salad days of the Banned- 
in-Boston era of literature. One highlight of the times was 
H.L.M.’s arrest on Boston Common for selling an issue of 
the Mercury containing the story “Hatrack.” Reporter 
Schriftgiesser helped stage the arrest and gave a policeman, 
one Lt. Garrett, the half dollar used to buy the banned 
magazine from H.L.M. Schriftgiesser went on to write the 
first full story of Boston book censorship as The New 
Yorker’s “A Reporter at Large.” 

Schriftgiesser later interviewed most of the top literary 
figures of The Twenties and became something of a literateur 
himself as the author of five important historical treatises. 
His latest is a study of the politics of the 1920s, called “This 
Was Normalcy,” to be published this month by Litt!e, Brown 
& Co. Incidentally, one of Schriftgiesser’s last imterviews for 
The Transcript’s famous book pages was with fienry Hazlitt, 
at present Newsweek’s “Business Tides” columnist, who sue- 
ceeded Mencken as editor of the American Mercury. All this 
is by way of pointing out that Schriftgiesser had a good time 
doing the Mencken story in this week’s Books department. 


THE COVER: The glass-enclosed wax flowers in H. L. 
Mencken’s second-floor front-room study are only a small 
part of the decorations that crowd the author’s Hollins Street 
home in Baltimore. Mr. Mencken is 
fond of these mementos, as they were 
cherished by his late wife. Although 
his pamphleteering past is rich and 
full, he is also a man with a vivid 
present and future. As student and 
expert in “The American Language,” 
the present-day Mencken has achieved 
lasting eminence for his phonological 
and philological studies. The career 
which has been devoted to these studies is described on page 
89. The cover photo was taken by A. Aubrey Bodine. 
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What’s back of that name... for YOU? 


Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 
men and women who help make your Bell 
Telephone service the world’s best—at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Where are they? What do they do? 


They're in factories in 18 cities, making vast 
amounts of telephone equipment designed by 
their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


They’re ail over the map, buying all kinds of 
Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. 


They’re at 29 distributing houses, filling 


orders from Bell Telephone companies for 
apparatus and supplies. 


More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
crews installing intricate central office switch- 
boards and equipment. 


In doing this huge job—one of the most 
complex in industry— Western Electric people 
are contributing daily to the efficiency and 
economy of your Bell Telephone service. 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apparatus. 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


of telephone 
opparatus and 
supplies. 


INSTALLER... 
of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE ou (@) Bs) svstem SINCE 1882 
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‘ What’s Behind Today’s News and 


What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


— 





Capital Straws 

Eisenhower is expected to come out of 
his temporary retirement to testify on 
Capitol Hill in support of the Administra- 
tion’s defense program . . . Insiders think 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corp., now has the inside track to 
head the European Recovery Program. 
He’s favored by Secretary Harriman ... 
The White House was nettled by the un- 
expected refusal of former Senator Mead 
of New York to accept appointment to the 
Federal Power Commission in place of 
Burton N. Behling, whose nomination was 
withdrawn . . . The National Security Re- 
sources Board has told Truman that the 
projected military defense program won’t 
work without a strong allocation and pri- 
ority system. Truman soon will ask Con- 
gress for authority. 


Flight From Traman 

The sudden bolt of Sen. Lister Hill of 
Alabama from the discordant Truman 
bandwagon has had a profound effect on 
other party regulars. Although Hill is a 
Southerner, his Senate colleagues feel that 
his action cannot be dismissed as just an- 
other civil-rights protest. A former ma- 
jority whip, Hill has an impressive record 
as a liberal, and close associates say that 
his bolt was due more to Truman’s “poor 
showing” on domestic policies than to the 
civil-rights program. He’s said to have been 
dismayed by the President’s dumping of 
such liberals as Chester Bowles, Marriner 
Eccles, Wilson Wyatt, and James Landis. 
Look for Northern and Southern progres- 
sives to follow Hill’s example. 


Rocket Bases 

Military strategists are emphasizing a 
need for island bases, both natural and 
man-made, in new coordinated defense 
plans. They would be used primarily for 
a radar-warning network around the U.S. 
and for advance-guard interception of 
guided missiles. Some advance-design rock- 
ets under development in this country 
already are shooting for a 3,000-mile range; 
the new long-range missile, A-14, still on 
the top-secret list, may even exceed that 
goal. Radar provides the earliest warning 
and most effective means of interception 
yet devised against rocket attack. 


Truman?’s Letter te Vatican 

In the latest move to strengthen anti- 
Communist forces in Italy, Truman has 
written a personal letter to the Pope re- 
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iterating the U.S. policy of support for 
nations resisting Communism. The Presi- 
dent’s letter and the Pope’s reply, which 
is certain to endorse the President’s views, 
are to be published on the eve of the 
Italian election. Myron Taylor, White 
House envoy to the Vatican, who has been 
anxious to retire, was persuaded to return 
to his post this week to deliver the Presi- 
dent’s message and to be available for 
consultation during the critical election. 
On his way to Rome, Taylor will stop for 
conferences in Lisbon and Madrid. 


Political Notes 

Don’t be surprised if the California 
Democratic delegation to the nominating 
convention turns on Truman. Although now 
pledged to him, the group is torn with dis- 
sension, and it is all that Chairman James 
Roosevelt can do to keep the anti-Truman 
dam from bursting . . . Governor Folsom 
of Alabama, who has announced his candi- 
dacy for President, has no illusions. Actu- 
ally his declaration is merely a move to 
grab his state’s convention votes to pre- 
vent them from going to Truman. Since 
Alabama will be the first on the list to be 
polled at the convention, the Folsom strate- 
gists think that the psychological effect will 
be great if Alabama starts the break away 
from Truman. Then the “favorite son” 
votes can be switched to a substitute . . . 
Democratic Veterans for Eisenhower clubs 
are being organized. They plan to use 
slogans like “We Were Drafted—Now 
We'll Draft You” and “This Is a Draft 
You Can’t Refuse.” 
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Trends Abroad 

The Communists are proving themselves 
among the great political promisers of all 
times in the election campaign in Italy. 
Followers of the proudly atheist Kremlin 
now are promising that if they come to 
power they will give the Catholic Church 
complete control of the nation’s schools 
. . . Substantial quantities of armored ve- 
hicles, small arms, and ammunition have 
been shipped from the U.S.-British zones 
of Germany to Italy to bolster the Italian 
military police in the event of illegal Com- 
munist uprisings during the general elec- 
tion .. . All Polish youth of both sexes, 17 
to 21, is being mobilized for -complete re- 
building of the Polish Army . .. The Egyp- 
tian Government is planning an all-out 
campaign to combat the increasing tide of 
Communism. New legislation is under 
study to consider Communist activity, 
already banned, a criminal offense .. . 
Watch for a Canadian labor showdown on 
the Communist issue in the rich Ontario 


gold fields, where the left-wing CIO mine 
workers’ union is demanding a $5-cent-an- 
hour wage boost. 


Speeding Marshall Plan 

Although the European Recovery Pro- 
gram wasn’t yet through Congress, London 
already had been asked last week by Wash- 
ington for precise estimates of Britain’s 
first-quarter requirements. Raw materials 
have first priority on the British list, then 
machinery. The British now believe the 
food problem is in hand for some months 
ahead through bilateral arrangements. 
London is pressing for Brussels as the loca- 
tion of the-permanent Marshall-plan head- 
quarters, and the French are stubbornly in- 
sisting on Paris. Incidentally, British wags 
are tittering because the post of the U.S. 
Special Representative to Europe for the 
Marshall plan will have the initials 
USSR. 


Italy’s Aim 

In addition to membership in the West- 
ern European union pact, Italy is asking re- 
vision of the peace treaty to permit recruit- 
ing of a sizable armed force and trustee- 
ship over at least one former Italian 
colony. Chances are the British and the 
U.S. will be willing to go part way in both 
demands, especially since the U. S.-British- 
French proposal to return Trieste to Italy 
may foreshadow scrapping of the Italian 
treaty anyway. Incidentally, the Trieste 
diplomatic coup on the eve of the cru- 
cial Italian elections is credited to almost 
coincidental inspiration of the British For- 
eign Office and U.S. Ambassador Dunn 
in Rome. 


Testing U. S. Policy 

The Russians are quietly trying to test 
the strength of American resentment 
against current Russian policy and of the 
U.S. determination to act. Soviet repre- 
sentatives have gone out of their way to 
look up U.S. diplomats in several capitals 
recently to bring up the subject of Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations. A favorite opening 
gambit is a display of happy confidence 
that relations are good. This approach has 
brought American official reactions rang- 
ing from the tart to the somber, all 
couched in warning tones. Washington 
insiders wonder, however, how many 
Soviet representatives believe these U.S. 
warnings, how many report them—and 
whether they are believed in Moscow. 


The Cold War 

Disturbing U.S. intelligence reports of 
activities by Communists and their satellite 
agents in Eastern Europe and North Africa 
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are behind the increasing concern in official 
Washington over the international situa- 
tion. Among other things, these reports 
reveal the following: (1) The Red Army 
has ordered civilian traffic off certain ar- 
terial highways in Eastern Europe that 
could be used for troop movements to- 
ward the West; (2) the Communists have 
greatly increased illegal shipments of arms 
from Yugoslavia into Italy and France; 
(3) Communist agents have stepped up 
their campaign of subversion and prepara- 
tions for sabotage in French North Africa; 
(4) the Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, and Al- 
banians have concentrated new troops 
along their Greek borders, and (5) Red 
Army commanders have recently shown 
an attitude of almost reckless indifference 
in dealings with their American opposites 
in jointly occupied areas. 


Soviet Stockpiling — 

U.S. intelligence is watching carefully 
all available economic data from Russia 
and Soviet satellites. Detailed official re- 
ports show the Soviet has been stockpiling 
wheat and petroleum for the past two 
years. Recent news accounts of food queues 
in Moscow missed the point. The shortage 
of bread and flour were not due to a break- 
down in the distributive machinery, but to 
a deliberate policy on the part of the Soviet 
Government of withholding supplies in 
order to increase its already large emer- 
gency stocks of food. 


Foreign Notes 

Middle East diplomatic circles are buzz- 
ing with speculation concerning the aims of 
Alexander Lavrishchefi—Russia’s new Am- 
bassador to Turkey. Lavrishcheff is viewed 
in the Turkish capital as Russia’s “von 
Papen.” Many think he will offer Turkey a 
nonaggression pact; all agree that the Turks 
will use the new Russian move to squeeze 
further economic concessions out of the 
Western Powers ... Washington is keeping 
its fingers crossed on the potentially ugly 
situation in Berlin. The Soviets’ failure to 
follow through on their threat to boycott 
four-power agencies in the Reich may be 
only temporary . . . Argentina refused to 
sign the International Trade Agreement at 
Havana because of President Perén’s de- 
termination to maintain his government 
monopoly of exports. The export mo- 
nopoly’s profits are supposed to be used to 
finance Peron’s five-year plan. 


vWv 


The Coal Strike 

The Joint Labor Committee, Congres- 
sional “watchdog” of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, can be expected to step in if pres- 
ent emergency procedure fails to end the 
coal strike. Ignoring John L. Lewis’s con- 
tention that it is not a strike, the com- 
mittee is drafting amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act which Chairman Ball of 
Minnesota says would force Lewis to “call 
off his signals.” This legislation, aimed at 
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regulation of the United Mine Workers’ 
welfare fund, would be rushed through 
Congress prior to adjournment if current 
negotiations fail to solve the dispute. 


More Wheat 

World wheat prospects are looking bet- 
ter and better. European wheat came 
through the winter in good condition and 
present indications are for a harvest this 
summer far greater than last year. France, 
a heavy importer this season, may even be 
self-sufficient in wheat, and Italy expects 
to reduce imports. Meanwhile Argentina 
and Australia have been exporting larger 
quantities of grains than last year, and 
Russian exports via Black Sea ports have 
been materially increased. 


Business Footnotes 

Insiders estimate that rocket manufac- 
ture now is a $50,000,000-a-year indus- 
try. Besides the specialized firms, major 
outfits such as General Electric, Hercules 
Powder, and the big aircraft companies 
are becoming increasingly active .. . The 
Labor Department already fears there’ll 
be an acute farm-labor shortage before 
fall . . . Pressure is growing for opening 
some of the national parks and wildlife 
preserves for oil exploration and develop- 
ment. Source is oilmen and defense plan- 
ners .. . Advance note on Thanksgiving: 
Growers say that this year’s turkey crop 
will be the smallest in ten years and a 
third below the 1945 record . . . Although 
the frozen-food industry expects a good 
year, brand competition is intense. The 
Big Three leaders are being challenged by 
newcomers with strong financial backers. 
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Movie Notes 

Dorothy Parker will write a screen ver- 
sion of Oscar Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan”... While in Sweden, Paul Muni will 
produce a film based on the life of Alfred 
Nobel, inventor and creator of the Nobel 
Prizes. Muni himself will play the Nobel 
role . . . On the strength of Ronald Col- 
man’s victory in the Academy Awards, one 
of his past successes, “Lost Horizon,” will 
be dusted off and reissued soon . . . Work 
already is proceeding on a_ sequel to 
“Sitting Pretty,” in which Clifton Webb 
plays an eccentric baby sitter. He’ll repeat 
the characterization in the new film, to be 
called “Mr. Belvedere Goes to College” 
. . . Film rights to the life story of Al 
Smith are being offered in Hollywood by 
an attorney for his estate . . . Paul White- 
man is the latest likely subject for a film 
biography. The plan is to have Whiteman 
discoveries like Bing Crosby, Johnny 
Mercer, and Jack Teagarden appear in 
the film. 


Radio Lines 

Unless listener ratings increase, the 
Camel cigarette show featuring Vaughn 
Monroe’s orchestra may be another spon- 


sor casualty . . . Don’t expect the Danny 
Thomas show to be renewed by Sanka 
coffee for the fall, despite the fact that 
the comic has a complete new staff of 
writers to revitalize the series . . . If Bob 
Burns returns to the air, it will be as a 
country editor in a new program now being 
auditioned . . . Networks are worrying 
over the increasing number of program 
cancellations by big sponsors. Moreover, 
advertisers are holding back on plans for 
next season until they know exactly what 
talent will be available—and at what price 
. . . Radio programs with high budgets 
now are being nudged to scale down costs 
so that some of the excess can be chan- 
neled into television . . . Joan Davis’s 
CBS cooperative show will not be re- 
newed next season . . . If the movie deal 
at M-G-M works out for Ozzie and Har- 
riet, then they may consider televising 
their family show. 


Book Notes 

The Eisenhower memoirs, scheduled for 
fall publication by Doubleday under the 
probable title “Crusade in Europe,” will 
have one of the largest first printings in 
book-trade history . . . A biography of 
Heywood Broun is being prepared by 
magazine-writer Dale Kramer. It'll be 
brought out next year, tenth anniversary 
of Broun’s death . . . Erskine Caldwell’s 
next novel, due in the fall, is about three 
sisters of a middle-class Southern family. 
It’s called “This Very Earth” ... A sympo- 
sium follow-up on the Kinsey report is 
being edited by Albert Deutsch, PM sci- 
ence editor. Tentatively titled “Sex and 
the American Male,” it will contain com- 
ments on the implications of the report 
written by authorities in fields such as 
sociology, law, religion, and medicine . 
The wife of Brig. Gen. Ralph Tate is 
writing a book about Army life to be 
called “You’ll Never Get Rich.” It scores 
civilians for treating the military like step- 
children in peacetime. Her first book, 
“Twelve Walked Away,” describes the 
1946 crash in the Swiss Alps of a plane 
piloted by her son and carrying her as a 
passenger. 


Miscellany 

Don’t look for disk recordings by Marga- 
ret Truman. Though she’s been asked re- 
peatedly, she'll make only practice record- 
ings for herself . . . Several top sports stars 
are closing exclusive television deals with 
Hollywood agents. The experts will be 
filmed for television instruction shorts . . 
Hollywood personalities will not be as ac- 
tive in the Presidential election campaigns 
this year as formerly. Filmland advisers 
think that the industry has had enough 
of the political spotlight . . . White House 
insiders hope that the cancellation of 
the Easter egg-rolling party on the White 
House lawn again this season will rele- 
gate the traditional event to the history 
books once and for all. 
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The aims of a company and its workers 


are exactly the same 


The workman wants 





A steady job 


High wages 


Opportunity for a better job 


Comfortable, safe working conditions 


Lower prices for what he buys 


’ WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
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The company wants 





Steady (in fact growing) employment because 
that indicates growing demand on which a 
company depends for success. 


High wages (so long as they are earned) because 
that is proof the management is competitive with 
or better than other management in the area. 


Opportunity for its workmen to progress, for 
that is proof the company is growing. Top 
Management’s greatest problem is to find men 
capable of greater and greater responsibilities. 


Comfortable, safe working conditions because 
any intelligent management knows that without 
them they won't get good workmen. And 
Management wants such conditions, too, because 
most management consists of decent men who 
want decent things for decent people. 


Lower prices, because only as a company can 
provide better and better products at lower and 
lower prices can it hope to compete, stay in 
business, and grow. 


OO many people have been telling 
you that your interests and your 
company’s are opposed. Next time you 
hear that, ask yourself what the man who 


says it has to gain by causing conflict. 
You'll be surprised. 


Actually you and your company are in 
the same boat, anxious for the same things. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Some plan for lend-leasing arms to Western European 
nations will be submitted to Congress some time before adjourn- 
ment—probably soon after ERP legislation is finally approved. 


Adherents of tive Western union, the military alliance taking 
shape around England, France, and the Benelux countries, 
would be bolstered against attack with U.S. military equip- 
ment while ERP is getting started, if Congress adopts this 
proposal. ; , 

American military missions may go with the equipment to 
correlate defensive preparations of the participating nations. 
The idea behind the plan is that economic assistance won't be 
effective unless the nations receiving it can keep internal order 
by force and prepare to offer at least delaying resistance to an 
external invader during the first critical year of ERP’s operation. 


> A conscription bill may pass Congress by mid-April. Leg- 
islation requested by Defense Secretary Forrestal is strongly 
supported in the Senate and is gaining adherents in the House. 
Quick action is expected. 

Universal Military Training still can’t make it at this ses- 
sion unless sentiment undergoes a radical change. Members 
would rather induct 19- to 25-year-olds for two years than 18- 
year-olds for six months if they must choose between such 
election-year alternatives. 

Organization of a foreign legion made up of displaced 
{uropeans is possible. Senator Lodge will try to attach a for- 
eign-legion amendment to the draft bill as a way of cutting 
down the number.of Americans inducted. 


> Forrestal’s $3,000,000,000 addition to the defense budget 
is virtually certain of Congressional approval. Present indica- 
tions are that it will be increased rather than cut, if changed 
at all. 


A drive for a bigger plane-construction program than the 
services asked is gathering way in the Senate. Some members 
want to adopt the Finletter report recommendation of 70 groups 
instead of the service program of 55. 

Debate on the altered services budget is likely to bring into 
the open the differences between the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
over defense plans finally resolved at the Key West meeting of 
service chiefs. Congress is not likely to upset agreements reached 
there, however. 


> Attempts to turn atomic research back to the Army 
won't get anywhere. But there will be a sharp fight over the 
“ “ ‘ 

proposal, made by Senator Wherry of Nebraska. 

Opponents of the move are equipped with figures showing 
that the civilians who now control the atomic plants are making 
more progress along military lines than the Army made when 
it was in command of the project. 


> Democrats want to draft Eisenhower so desperately that 
some of them are trying to hush up the current boom lest it 
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provoke the general into a second flat refusal to consider a 
nomination. 


Southern conservatives and radical former New Dealers 
agree that Eisenhower is the one man who might heal the 
party’s wounds and pull victory out of defeat next November. 
They will work together, unless stopped by the general himself, 
to give him a unanimous first-ballot nomination. 


Some profess to believe Truman would cooperate in bring- 
ing off such a nomination if Eisenhower would permit it. None 
professes to have any assurances or intimation that the general 
would accept. 


> Whether Truman can be nominated if Eisenhower again 
refuses and the President insists upon running is becoming a 
question. Democratic opinion is sharply divided. 


What the big-city bosses finally do probably will be decisive 
if it becomes a contest between Truman and some other con- 
ventional Democrat like Senator Lucas of Illinois or Senator 
Barkley of Kentucky. So far the Flynns and the Kellys are 
standing by Truman. 


> Public low-cost housing may get by the Senate as a rider 
to the McCarthy private housing bill. But it is almost certain 
to be stopped in the House. 


What is likely to emerge at this session is a law to stimulate 
private housing with generous government mortgage guarantees 
and to permit Federal loans to local governments for slum clear- 
ance but nothing else. ' 


> Tax relief will be short-lived if war comes or even if the 
present unsettled state of the world gives way to an armed 
truce between a Russian-led East and a U.S.-led West. 


Leaders of both parties in Congress already are talking 
about the necessity for $50,000,000,000 government budgets to 
maintain American power in the years to come—and of increas- 
ing taxes to carry this burden. 


Some members are supporting this year’s tax reduction in 
the belief that they will have to undo the cuts next year. They 
insist that this is justified to get rid of discrimination in the 
matter of community property and to give the taxpayers a 
breather, however brief. 


> Trade between Eastern and Western Europe won’t be 
completely shut off in spite of the commotion about export of 
U.S. goods to Russia and its satellites. A compromise between 
those who want to slam the door to commercial dealings and 
those who want to leave it wide open is likely. 


Continued exchange of goods through the Iron Curtain will 
be needed to supplement ERP. The ERP administrator prob- 
ably will be left free to forbid only the kind of trade that 
would directly contribute to the war potential of the Soviet 
coalition. 


A partial clamp-down on direct U.S. exports to Russia may 
provoke retaliation. But U.S. officials doubt that the Russians 
will refuse to sell this country such necessities as chrome and 
manganese and thus jeopardize i..eir Lest market for such 
luxuries as furs. 
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All cars have TIRES 
but in the lowest-priced field only PLYMOUTH 


equipment with Plymouth. They reduce chances of tire 
failure but if trouble occurs you have the added pro- 
tection of Plymouth’s new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels. 





has SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


Bigger, softer-riding Super-Cushion Tires are standard 





All cars have SPRINGS 


has AMOLA STEEL SPRINGS 


They‘re tough for long life . 
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It's easy to tell that low-priced Plymouth leads 
the field in reduction of tire-failure hazards 
and increase of riding ease. 


It's just as easy to tell that Plymouth stands 
out for all-around safety, comfort, top per- 
formance and unique economy. A look at 
the Quality Chart at your Plymouth dealer’s 
will show you that Plymouth has 20 of 21 
features common to most high-priced cars. 


easy to tell where the Value is | : 





~ 


You can make your own comparison and 
see for yourself that neither of the other 
leading low-priced cars has half as many of 
these features. Yes, it’s easy to tell where the 
Value is in the lowest-priced field. 


Plymouth builds great cars... good service keeps them great 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the service and 
tactory-engineered parts to keep your present car in good 
condition while you're waiting for your new Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Mich. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


but in the lowest-priced field only PLYMOUTH 


You draw extra dividends of continuing comfort with 
Plymouth’s famous high-tensile Amola Steel Springs. 
. « soft-acting always 
for front and rear riding ease on all types of roads. 










if it’s VALUE you want— 
it’s PLYMOUTH you want 








KELSO E. LONGVIEW 


WASHINGTON CITIES THRIVE 
ON WOOD AND WATER 


























The Columbia river provides nat- 
ural transportation for much of the 
raw. material with which Cowlitz 
county’s huge sawmills are fed. 
The world’s two largest mills are 
located here, Their combined pay- 
roll of $16% million is insured by 


perpetual timber yield programs, 














»»s GROWING CITIES IN THE 


GROWING WESTERN MARKET These workers are employed in producing sulphate 


paper products in a Cowlitz county factory whose 
Wood + Water -++Work=Wealth... that’s the simple formula‘ ™onthly output equals a 10-foot wide sheet of 
paper reaching ’round the world. This firm utilizes 
for lush prosperity and rapid growth in these sister cities of  _forest products which once went to burners for fuel, 


a: / an example of modern timber utilization which 
Cowlitz county, Washington. Situated at the confluence of the means increased prosperity to the region. 


Columbia and Cowlitz rivers, Longview and Kelso are ideally 
located to distribute to world markets the products of their 
huge mills and factories. Ocean and river, highway and rail- 
road, all carry products to points throughout the globe. . . 
Transportation facilities, productive capacity and an assured 
perpetual timber yield spell a prosperous future to which 


Kelso and Longview look with confidence. 


; ; One of the area’s great mills increases payroll and 
The chambers of commerce of Longview and Kelso will welcome employment by manufacturing finished unpainted 


eisai . 13 . . furniture. Here a workman assembles drawers for 
inquiries from firms seeking opportunities for investment or expansion. : , 

4 ; f he A 8 PP fe ; P chests made of Douglas fir. Pacific Northwest 
Sites with railroad siding and deepwater transportation are available. wealth is materially increased by recent advances in 


this type of lumber re-manufacturing. 


ngview 
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. Kelso and Longview are typical of the 
The Growing * portland é cea as 

Oregon Market — many rapidly-growing “markets within 
All Oregon e a market” served by The Oregonian. 
_ and seven orecon th eg Ore o ni an Long-time leader in circulation, influence 
was sre and advertising results, The Oregonian 
Washington PORTLAND, OREGON now boasts the highest daily circulation 
ever achieved by a Pacific Northwestern 
The Great Newspaper-of the West newspaper —another reason why this 
great newspaper is at the top of the must 

list of informed advertisers! 
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The Democrats and Desperation 


The disintegration of the Democratic 
party, set in motion twelve years ago by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy of endorsing 
splinter parties and aggravated continuous- 
ly in the intervening years by a growing 
split between conservatives and leftists, 
reached the point of almost complete 
demolition last week. Not since 1912, when 
followers of Theodore Roosevelt stirred an 
open revolt against President William 
Howard Taft, had American politics ex- 
perienced anything like it: 
> To the ranks of senators who have al- 
ready announced opposition to the re- 
nomination of President Truman were 
added two Alabama members long re- 
garded as party stalwarts—John Spark- 
man, onetime Democratic whip of the 
House, and Lister Hill, ex-Democratic 
whip of the Senate, both of whom are 
against the civil-rights program. Hill’s 
position: “There cannot be Democratic 
party unity with President Truman as the 
nominee.” Sparkman: “The party will be 
cut to ribbons in November if President 
Truman is nominated.” Sparkman pro- 
posed Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
standard bearer. 
> A Newsweek survey of the 45 Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate showed thir- 
teen senators definitely committed against 
Mr. Truman’s candidacy, 26 uncommitted, 
and only six senators publicly for him. Of 
the 26 uncommitted members, one _pri- 
vately was against the President, one other 
privately was for him, while the remaining 
24 were plainly waiting to see which way 
to jump. 

PIn Chicago, Jacob M. Arvey, Cook 
County (Chicago) Democratic chairman 
and a former lieutenant of Boss Edward 
J. Kelly, revealed that he had gone to 
Washington and advised J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, national chairman, that he could 
not support Mr. Truman’s renomination. 
Jewish himself, Arvey told McGrath that 
his opposition primarily stemmed from 
the President’s handling of the Palestine 
question, further that he had to take this 
step because he had a large Jewish element 
among his own constituents to consider. 


He proposed the nomination of Eisen- 
hower. 

>In Brooklyn, three Democratic district 
leaders whose districts are predominantly 
Jewish—Nathan W. Math, James M. 
Power, and Dr. Isaac -Levine—disclosed 
their opposition to Mr. Truman’s candi- 


dacy, causing party chieftains to fear that 
the revolt would spread to other New 
York City districts where the Palestine 
problem is a red-hot issue. Power favored 
Eisenhower’s nomination. Simultaneously, 
Louis Hollander, New York State chair- 
man of the CIO, who is opposing the third- 
party candidacy of Henry A. Wallace, 





Acme 


Ike: Would he save the Democrats? 


publicly called upon the Democratic party 
to drop Mr. Truman. 

PIn California, State Chairman James 
Roosevelt had to convene an emergency 
meeting of the Truman-pledged delegation 
to the Democratic national convention to 
stamp out a revolt against the President. 
After a lengthy session in Sacramento on 
Thursday, March 25, forty-two of the 62 
delegates issued a statement asserting they 
would stand by Mr. Truman. 

> In New York, two other sons of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—Elliot and Frank- 
lin Jr.—announced they favored dropping 
Mr. Truman and nominating Eisenhower. 
Next day, the policy committee of the 
Liberal party, whose leaders include Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., former New Dealer, and Da- 
vid Dubinsky, labor chief, scheduled a 
meeting to consider endorsing Ike. 


Last week, as Harry S. Truman looked 
over the shambles, he did not bat an 
eye. Plainly he was on the skids; equally 
plain was the fact that talk of supplant- 
ing him with General Eisenhower, first 
started by senators from Southern states 
several weeks ago, had reached snowball 
proportions. 

Welcome Home: Hastily, officials at 
Democratic headquarters put in phone calls 
for Boss Kelly in Chicago, Edward J. 
Flynn of the Bronx, Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, and Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh. Reputedly they learned that none 
of the four would desert the President. 

At his weekly press conference, Mr. 
Truman faced down reporters: He had no 
intention of withdrawing, he thought he 
would win in November, the door was 
going to remain open for bolters to walk 


back into the Democratic fold. 


But if the President was disturbed by 
the extent of the revolt, another man, 
General Eisenhower, was no less embar- 
rassed by the fact that the insurgents were 
turning to him. Having already taken him- 
self out of the Presidential picture with 
an unqualified statement in January to 
stop a boom for the GOP nomination, the 
general sat tight, saying nothing. Despite 
intimations in Democratic quarters that 


~ Ike was viewing the new movement with 


an open mind, it was noteworthy that 
intimates of his family led newsmen to 
believe that, if necessary, he would once 
more set forth his position against ‘ac- 
cepting the nomination of either party. 


Rather Be Right? 


Natty in a gray flannel suit, white 
shirt, and maroon tie, Harry S. Truman 
faced the Washington press corps. But 
his brave appearance hardly concealed 
the bedraggled state of Presidential pres- 


_tige. Mr. Truman had a statement to 


read, in answer to the uproar his reversal 
on partition for Palestine had caused. 

Said the President: “Trusteeship is 
not proposed as a substitute for the par- 
tition plan, but as an effort to fill the 
vacuum soon to be created by the ter- 
mination of the [British] mandate on 
May 15... If we are to avert tragedy 
in Palestine, an immediate truce must be 
arranged .. .” 

Reasonable as Harry Truman’s new po- . 
sition might seem, it won him few friends. 
Opposition to his numerous controversial 
policies had already gotten out of hand. 
As the White House correspondents fired 
questions at the President he did not 
succeed in extricating himself. The South- 
ern revolt over civil rights, the outcry 
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Berryman- Washington Star 


H.S. T. has the original 


against exports to Russia, and his pro- 
posed revival of the Passamaquoddy 
power preject—each a certified vote-loser 
—were all reviewed. 

As the conference wound up, Harry D. 
Wohl of the St. Louis Star-Times came 
to the point: “Is the Washington Star 
editorial true that you would rather be 
right than President?” Harry Truman 
gave a candidate’s answer: “You have to 
draw your own conclusions. That was a 
cartoon, not an editorial.” In the burst 
of laughter that followed, the President 
added: “I have the original of that 
cartoon.” 


Don’t Shoot the Pianist 


The Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives last week shelved a bill which would 
have required all radio stations in the state 
to play both “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “Dixie” as they went on the air each 
day. Ruled out of order by Speaker Walter 
Sillers before the bill was sidetracked: An 
amendment making it a felony, punishable 
“by a fine of not less than $10,000 and im- 
prisonment for life,” to play the “Missouri 
Waltz” on the piano at any hour of the 
broadcast day. 


DEFENSE: 


Tools of War for Russia? 


“Remember the scrap metal we sent 
Japan.” 

To the picketing Catholic War Veterans 
whose placards thus recalled Pearl Har- 
bor, events at the Claremont dock in 
Jersey City last week made no more 
sense than America’s efforts to maintain 
good economic reiations with Japan be- 
fore Dec. 7, 1941. Even after President 
Truman’s call for UMT and the draft to 
stop Communist expansion, here was the 
10,000-ton Russian freighter Chukotka 
loading American industrial machinery at 
her Hudson River wharf, for shipment to 
the Soviet Union. 

If the American Government tolerated 
such shipments, the Catholic veterans 
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didn’t. For six hours last Monday, March 
22, their picket line was respected by 
62 AFL longshoremen, who halted all 
loading. Having thus spotlighted how 
the United States was helping build up 
Russia’s industry, the veterans wired the 
White House and the Capitol, demanding 
an “immediate halt” to the shipment of 
“possible war potentials” to Communist 
nations. 

Once the pickets were withdrawn, the 
loading resumed: (1) Bound for Odessa, 
a high-speed forging press and a cooling 
bed for a seamless steel tube mill; (2) 
bound for Murmansk, a special steel-mill- 
ing machine, ten sets of oil drills, three 
straight bevel roughers for steel manu- 
facture, and a brazing furnace for mak- 
ing continuous steel tubes; (3) bound for 
Vladivostok, parts for a roll-drawn steel 
furnace. 

Thus loaded, the Chukotka steamed 
down New York Bay last Thursday morn- 
ing, bound for Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Tampico, and West Coast ports, to pick 
up more cargo before crossing the Pacific 
to Siberia. 

F.0.B. U.S.A.: Whether such ship- 
ments endangered American security or 
not, a rash of scare headlines about them 
last week brought home to the American 
people the extent of United States ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union. 

P In 1947, against American imports of 
$77,102,000 from Russia, the United States 
sent $149,504,000 worth of goods to Russia, 


International 


For Russia: Tough talk, soft deeds 





including machine tools worth $23,428,000, 
electrical machinery worth $19,992,000, 
mining, pumping, and well-digging ma- 
chinery worth $17,794,000, and con- 
struction and conveying machinery worth 
$10,675,000. The comparable figure for 
1946: $357,792,000. 

P Also last year, total exports to Russia 
and its satellites were valued at $431,- 
483,000—one-tenth of American exports 
to the sixteen ERP nations of Western 
Europe. The comparable figure for 1946: 
$820,294,000. 

>In January 1948, American exports to 
Russia comprised 25,742,365 pounds of 
aviation lubricating oils, mining and con- 
struction machinery, automobile parts, 
and aluminum sulphate. Total value: 
$7,500,000. 

> Since March 1, thirteen American, Rus- 
sian, and other ships have sailed for ports 
behind the Iron Curtain, carrying cargoes 
of food, machinery, scientific equipment, 
motor vehicles and parts, and rubber 
goods. Scheduled to sail before April 30: 
nineteen more ships. 

To many rank-and-file congressmen, 
such shipments, however small compared 
with American foreign trade in general, 
just didn’t make sense. The protest of — 
Rep. Ross Rizley, Oklahoma Republican, 


‘was typical: “We certainly don’t want to 


be in the position of arming a potential 
enemy.” 

Through the Curtain: As Congres- 
sional committees stumbled over each 
other’s toes last week in probing Ameri- 
can exports to Russia, Rizley’s House 
war surplus investigating subcommittee 
staged full-dress hearings. The most spec- 
tacular testimony: 
>From Clarence Carruthers, New York 
aviation-supplies dealer: “Everybody in 
New York knows there are boxes and 
cases marked for Russia lying all over 
the New York water front. They are 
being loaded every day . . . I’ve seen 
diamond [oil-drilling] tools for Russia 
and other materials earmarked for Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.” 

P From Leroy H. Luckey, Dallas air- 
craft-engine dealer: Forty-six new B-24 
engines—converted for use in DC-3 and 
C-47 transports and “suitable for bomb- 
ers or  troop-carrying planes”—were 
shipped from New York to Russia and 
Poland between last spring and the end 
of 1947. He bought them from the War 
Assets Administration and sold them to 
the Alpine Corp.: of Washington. 

> From Richard F. Fincke, former WAA 
employe who now deals in war surplus as 
president of the Alpine Corp: His firm 
sold Russia, through Amtorg, 40 DC-3 
and C-47 engines for $6,000 each (origi- 
nal cost: $14,000 each) and spare parts 
for $90,000 during 1947 after the State 
Department told him it had “no objec- 
tions.” 

> From Jess Larson, WAA administrator: 
Since July 1, 1946, Russia has paid 
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$1,415,584.59 for WAA steel, textiles, 
machinery, and other materials which 
originally cost $3,232,661.64. 

Less spectacularly, Edward Martin’s 
Senate small-business subcommittee and 
Homer Ferguson’s Senate investigating 
subcommittee began checking quietly in- 
to widespread whispers about an export- 
license forgery ring. The first break came 
last Friday, when three New York ex- 
porters and one customs clerk were ar- 
rested on charges of fraudulently using 
export licenses and declarations to facili- 
tate the shipment to Italy of scarce ma- 
terials worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Change of Heart: What, if anything, 
should be done about such shipments? 
The No. 1 spokesman for Congressional 
critics, Rep. Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota, urged the House to tack onto its 
$6,205,000,000 foreign-aid bill an amend- 


-ment giving the ERP administrator the 


authority to shut off exports to any 
European country not participating in 
the Marshall plan. The Mundt amend- 
ment was also designed to keep ERP 
countries from using Marshall plan bene- 
fits for trading with the Soviet bloc. 

As Congressional opposition began 
crystallizing around the Mundt proposal, 
the Administration received unexpected 
aid from Herbert Hoover. Criticizing the 
Mundt amendment as “too strongly 
drawn,” the ex-President wrote Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin Jr.: “If the Marshall- 
plan countries are to become independent 
of relief, they must trade with satellite 
countries. A provision against munitions 
shipment would appear to be sufficient.” 

For the Administration, Secretary of 
Commerce W. Averell Harriman argued 
against anything so drastic as the Mundt 
plan or a full embargo. He repeated his 
longtime stand that “we could not have 
world recovery as rapidly as we other- 
wise could if we attempt to shut off trade 
with Eastern Europe,” and also pointed 
out that the United States gets from 
Russia one-quarter of its manganese and 
chrome—both vital ingredients of the al- 
loy steels on which modern industry de- 
pends. 

The Commerce Secretary went on to 
say that, whereas export licenses were 
required only for critically short items 
before March 1, the new “R procedure” 
required individual export licenses, from 
the Commerce Department, to authorize 
all shipments to Europe over $100. Un- 
der it, a special interdepartmental com- 
mittee has been set up to screen all ex- 
ports of industrial materials to the Soviet 
sphere. Harriman’s explanation: 

“The new control on shipments to 
Europe does not mean that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has placed an embargo 
on all trade with Russia. It does mean 
that we have an export control that will 
enable us to protect our national inter- 
ests .. . We want also to be sure that our 
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exports are directed in such a way as to 
promote the recovery of Western Europe 

- No shipments of materials that 
might contribute to the war potential of 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites are licensed 
without prior consultation with the 
military agencies.” 

Policy Wanted: Further to guard 
against exports of potential war mate- 
rials, President Truman last Friday, 
March 26, added commercial aircraft, 
parts and accessories, and other materials, 
to the existing list of war implements 
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committees of Congress. To this natural 
dislike, a highly vocal lobby of sincere 
pacifists, liberals, and worried mothers 
had always added a powerful dissuader. 
Last week, UMT and its older brother 
Selective Service were again stalking 
the halls of Congress. Responsible for 
the historic shift: Harry S. Truman’s 
March 17 “price for peace” speech and 
Joseph Stalin’s unappeasable territorial 
acquisitiveness. 

As Sen. Chan Gurney’s Armed Services 
Committee opened hearings on Mr. Tru- 
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Bradley: Soviet correspondents saw the gaping hole 


which cannot be exported without a spe- 
cial license from the National Munitions 
Control Board. Whereas only the day 
before he had defended existing trade 
with the Soviet Union on the basis that 
Russia is a friendly nation, his new step 
was admittedly taken “in the interest of 
the foreign-affairs functions of the United 
States.” Simultaneously, WAA Adminis- 
trator Larson cracked down, halting for 
30 days the sale to Finland for $1,666,900 
of 46 surplus locomotives suitable only 
to Russian-type wide-gauge railroads. 
Whether the Harriman, Truman, and 
Larson actions would satisfy the Con- 
gressional critics was yet to be seen. 
Though Mundt called the Harriman an- 
nouncement “very gratifying,” Senator 
Ferguson called the President’s proclama- 
tion “inadequate.” Said Ferguson: “We 
must have a definite policy as to whether 
we are going to ship munitions and war 
implements to Russia. If the President 
doesn’t decide it, I think Congress will.” 


SERVICES: 


The Draft and the Dollars 


Because Americans hate war and sus- 
pect anything military, legislation for Uni- 
versal Military Training had been buried 
repeatedly down through the years in the 


man’s proposed legislation, Defense Secre- 
tary James B. Forrestal moved in to strike 
while the striking was good. His forthright 
recommendations were, for a peacetime 
America, revolutionary. Flanked by his 
three armed-services secretaries and the 
most imposing show of military rank to 
appear before the committee since the 
war, Forrestal sought: 

P A $3,000,000,000 increase in the military 
budget (over the present $11,000,000,000) , 
with $775,000,000 allocated for aircraft 
procurement, research, and development, 
$760,000,000 for military personnel, and 
$1,465,000,000 for other procurement and 
maintenance. 

> An increase of U.S. forces by 349,500 to 
a total of 1,734,000. a 
PA temporary draft of 220,000 men be- 
tween 19 and 25, and a voluntary-enlist- 
ment program to bring the services up to 
their new strength. 

> Long-range reserves from UMT which 
would eventually train 850,000 18-year- 
olds annually. 

Hole in the Armer: While Tass 
(Soviet news agency) correspondents 
scrambled frantically to copy it all down, 
the top echelon of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force leaders moved from the witness chair 
to a chart board in rapid succession to 
tell exactly where our forces are and what 
they are doing. Then they spelled out in 
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detail what Forrestal had already stated 
in generalities. Outlining the Army’s nine- 
point reorganization plan, Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley urged that our present striking 
force of 54,000 men be built up to 192,000 
in order to plug up “the gaping hole in 
our armor.” 

The only break in the smoothly work- 
ing united front occurred in the question- 
ing of Air Force Secretary W. Stuart Sym- 
ington and Gen. Carl Spaatz, Air Force 
Chief of Staff. The two men admitted 
that the original blueprint included a 
70-group air force, following the recom- 
mendation of the President’s air-policy 
commission, instead of the 55 groups pro- 
vided for by the defense secretariat. The 
members of the President’s commission, 
whose “strategic concept” was air power, 
had submitted the larger figure as a basic 
minimum for adequate and sustained de- 
fensive action. 

Among all the facts and figures thrown 
at the committee, two sensations and one 
dud made headlines. The sensations: (1) 
An offhand statement by Symington that 
the United States by the first of the year 
will have bomber units capable of round- 
trip missions to any part of Russia as a re- 
sult of a new fueling device which gives the 
heavy bombers a radius of 2,000 to 3,000 
nautical miles and (2) a disclosure by 
Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan that the 
Russians have 250 submarines as com- 
pared with the 50 the Nazis had in com- 
mission when the war broke out. 

The dud: Another statement by Sulli- 
van that Soviet submarines had been 
sighted off the American coast. Scare 
heads caused jitters until the Navy quali- 
fied the news to death. 





With Senate air power advocates like 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., William F. Know- 
land, and Lister Hill arguing for an upward 
revision in air strength—despite Forrestal’s 
prediction that it would skyrocket costs to 
$18,000,000,000—the only committee snip- 
ing was over accuracy of statistics. From 
the outset, committee approval seemed 
virtually assured, with members certain 
that the only hitch on the Senate floor 
might be over UMT. 

Already Bernard M. Baruch’s support- 
ing words to the committee, on Monday, 
March 29, urging “a total plan for indus- 
trial and economic mobilization” as well, 
had helped weight the balance. There 
would be other testimony, including 
an appearance by Henry Wallace, but 
Sen. Robert ‘A. Taft was ready to predict 
Senate right-of-way for the bill during the 
week of April 12, six days before the Ital- 
ian elections. , 

What Will Come: In the House 
Republican leaders still waited for grass- 
roots reactions on both UMT and the draft 
before committing themselves publicly. 
Privately, however, they were admitting 
last week that a draft of some sort, to fill 
up recruitment gaps, was inevitable. Draft 
aside, Administration requests for in- 
creased military outlays were likely to be 
honored, and, in the case of the Air Force, 
might even be exceeded. 

But though congressmen might be play- 
ing it close to the chest, there were indi- 
cations that an expected flood of “I didn’t 
bring up my boy to be a soldier” letters 
would not materialize, indicating public 
awareness of the present peril. Such pro- 
tests as did reach the House were few, 
and these had an obvious pro-Wallace fla- 


international 
‘Amici Italiani’*: To aid the letters-to-Italy drive, Judge John B. 
Molinari sits down in San Francisco with six young Italian- 
Americans to write to their relatives in the old country. Their 
aim: not to dictate how Italy should vote in the April 18 election 
but to persuade Italy that democracy is better than Communism. 


vor. Hesitantly, wary politicos could feel 
that a vote for the UMT-draft measure 
might not be political suicide after all. 


PRIMARIES: 


Dewey Hits the Road 


With reports from his own lieutenants 

in Wisconsin indicating that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and Harold E. Stassen might 
swamp him in the all-important April 6 
GOP Presidential primary, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York last week reached 
a decision he had long deferred: He would 
personally campaign this week in the state 
which had backed his candidacy for the 
GOP nomination in both 1940 and 1944. 
Simultaneously, he announced that he 
would move from Wisconsin into Nebraska 
for a second series of speeches as a prelude 
to the GOP primary there a week later. 
Other developments: ‘. 
> The Gallup poll revealed that in the first 
two weeks after General MacArthur an- 
nounced his availability for the nomination 
on March 8, he had jumped from fifth to 
second place in the eyes of the nation’s 
GOP voters—from 12 to 19 per cent. Still 
in first place with 34 per cent, but down 18 
percentage points from his 1946 peak: 
Governor Dewey. 
P Out of deference to the announced can- 
didacy of Gov. Earl Warren of California, 
both MacArthur and Stassen asked their 
supporters in that state not to contest 
Warren’s candidacy. 


Nebraska Free-for- All 


As a democratic device, the Presidential 
primary had scarcely fulfilled idealistic 
hopes that it would let the people chose 
the Presidential nominees of both parties. 
In the 38 years since states began adopting 
it (first: Oregon, 1910) , it had made small 
inroads on the power wielded by party 
bosses in smoke-filled rooms. 

The weakness of the Presidential pri- 
mary was all too evident. Rarely did any 
state’s voters get a chance to express their 
preference among all major candidates. 
Avowed Presidential hopefuls entered only 
those primaries which they thought 
they could win. They left most states to 
favorite sons, whom they hesitated to 
challenge on their own ground. This year, 
Presidential primary contests were slated 
in only five states—New Hampshire, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Ohio, and Oregon. To- 
gether, these five would send only 115 out 
of the 1,057 delegates to the Republican 
convention. 

Brooding over this apparent shortcom- 
ing in democratic practice, a youthful 
Nebraska editor, Raymond A. McConnell 
Jr., of the Journal newspapers in Lincoln, 
last fall hit upon a plan to do something 
about it. A 32-year-old Williams College 
honor graduate, he had found that Ne- 
braska’s 1911 primary law neither required 
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a candidate’s permission to put 
his name on the ballot nor per- 
mitted any nominee to withdraw 
his name. 

With a go-getting drive which 
belied his mild-mannered appear- 
ance, McConnell formed a bi- 
partisan committee to put all 
leading Presidential possibilities 
on Nebraska’s primary ballot. 
This was easily done, by obtain- 
ing 100 signatures from each of 
the state’s four Congressional dis- 
tricts for each nominating peti- 
tion. GOP papers were filed for 
five announced candidates—Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, ex-Gov. Har- 
old E. Stassen, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and Gov. Earl Warren—and for 
two unannounced ones—Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. and Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. GOP 
petitions for Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, however, were - dis- 
carded when he flatly said he 
“could not accept nomination to 
high political office.” A planned 
Democratic race between Harry 
S. Truman and Heniy A. Wallace 
also was shelved when Wallace 
announced his third-party candi- 
dacy. 

Full Slate: Whether all seven 
GOP nominees liked the free-for- 
all primary or not, last week were 
engaged in a rough-and-tumble scrap to 
win. Even though the April 13 primary 
would not bind Nebraska’s fifteen delegates 
to vote for the primary winner at the 
Philadelphia convention, its psychological 
importance was such that no active candi- 
date could afford a bad showing. With the 
Lincoln and Omaha papers and the state 
GOP organization keeping hands-off, the 
all-star contest shaped up as a three-way 
race among Dewey, Stassen, and Taft, with 
MacArthur and Vandenberg as dangerous 
dark horses. The post positions: 
> Dewey: His followers set up a smooth- 
running organization under the guiding eye 
of his 1944 campaign manager, Herbert 
Brownell Jr., a Nebraskan by birth and 
education. Serving as his Nebraska lieu- 
tenant was J. Lee Rankin, a 40-year-old 
Lincoln attorney, who managed Dewey’s 
104,000-75,000 victory over Vandenberg in 
the two-sided 1940 primary. As in New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin, the Dewey 
forces relied on pamphlets, advertisements, 
and broadcasts of recorded Dewey 
speeches. 
> Stassen: About the smartest-handled 
candidate, the Minnesotan relied on per- 
sonal appearances under the guidance of 
Fred A. Seaton, 38-year-old state legis- 
lator and Hastings publisher. In mid- 
March, Stassen made a 715-mile swing by 
chartered bus, speaking morning, noon, 
and night, shaking thousands of hands, 
catching hundreds of off-the-cuff questions, 
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and invading farming centers which hadn’t 
seen a live Presidential candidate since 
William Jennings Bryan. Last week, re- 
turning to Omaha, he adroitly called for 
a $2,500,000,000 Missouri Valley develop- 
ment plan. Also helping his Nebraska 
chances were his Midwestern background, 
his Norwegian and German descent, and 
his 1944 primary showing—in which he 
polled 52,000 votes to 8,000 for Wendell 
L. Willkie (who had withdrawn from the 
race before primary day), and Dewey’s 
write-in total of 18,000. 

> Taft: Despite the powerful support of 
Sen. Hugh Butler, Nebraska’s No. 1 Re- 
publican, the Taft camp was worried by 
opinion samplings which showed him trail- 
ing both Dewey and Stassen. To boost 
his chances, the Ohioan and his wife Mar- 
tha scheduled separate whirlwind tours of 
Nebraska on the Stassen model for April 
5, 6, and 7. Their aim was to undo the 
damage caused by (1) Butler’s failure to 
swing the full weight of his GOP organi- 
zation to his colleague; (2) Taft’s boner, 
at the Omaha Livestock Exchange on Feb. 
13, in suggesting that farm support-price 
levels should be reduced—which was like 
telling union members that their wages 
should be cut. 

> MacArthur: Rep. Arthur L. Miller was 
running the general’s campaign by remote 
control from Washington. On the spot, 
Mrs. Mary Kenny of Lincoln took charge. 


‘Their reliance was not on political organ- 


Acme 


Easter Omelet: Writer Bob Garrick got West 
Coast dairy groups to donate 6,500 eggs for 
Easter breakfast in seventeen British orphan- 
ages, only to be stumped by $700 in air-freight 
charges. Oilman Earl Gilmore and Actress 
Loretta Young saved his day with a donation. 
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ization but on MacArthur’s war- 
hero fame and Doug-can-stop- 
Russia sentiment. 

> Warren: The California gover- 
nor complained that the entry of 
his name was “embarrassing” and 
insisted: “I have no organization 
and I shall not try to establish 
one.” Coincidentally, however, he 
addressed the annual Republican 
Founders Day dinner in Lincoln 
last week. 

> Martin: Not an avowed candi- 
date, the House speaker stuck to 
his knitting in Washiugton. 

> Vandenberg: The only Ne- 
braska entry who really com- 
plained about the free-for-all 
novelty, the Michigan senator 
wired McConnell last February: 
“Since I am not a candidate .. . 
I very earnestly request that you 
shall not file any petition for me.” 
McConnell challenged: “If you 
were nominated by the Republi- 
can convention, would you accept 
the nomination?” When Vanden- 
berg declined “to speculate with 
such utterly improbable contin- 
gencies,” McConnell filed the 
Vandenberg petitions. Whereupon 
the Omaha World-Herald assailed 
this action as “an indefensible 
violation of privacy . . . Certainly 
it is not in accordance with gen- 
eral practice to put the names of 
unwilling candidates on the ballot.” 

If all seven Nebraska entries last week 
were by no means enthusiastic about the 
free-for-all primary, McConnell was. His 
brain child, he boasted, would give his 
state’s voters “a real and full choice 
among all the seriously mentioned Presi- 
dential. possibilities,” and make the pri- 
mary “an instrument of the people them- 
selves.” In effect, it provided for a com- 
plete, official poll for a single state. 


POLICY: 


Chinese Nettle 


_ No matter how Americans squinted at 
the problem of policy on China, it remained 
a puzzler. From the start, Washington had 
vacillated with the expediencies of interna- 
tional politics. As a result, what could have 
been done effectively and relatively cheap- 
ly in 1945 might be impossible today with- 
out direct military involvement. 

Last week, with Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings completed on a 
$463,000,000 separate China-aid bill, the 
problem boiled down to one of calculated 
risk: Was China worth that much as an 
ally and an advance base in the Far East? 
There was agreement only on one point: 
Without aid, China would collapse before 
the onslaught of the Soviet-equipped 
Chinese Communist armies. 

China’s present plight was largely the re- 
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sult of commitments made by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In exchange for Stalin’s promise 
of full support only to the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, Roosevelt had persuaded Chiang 
Kai-shek to sign away control of much of 
Manchuria’s economy to the Soviet Union 
and'open the door to the Red Army. Once 
in Manchuria, the Russians looted the 
country, turned over vast stores of Japa- 
nese equipment to the Chinese Com- 
munists, and gave them military control of 
many areas before Kuomintang forces 
could arrive. Also on America’s conscience 
was the Marshall policy of insisting that 
Chiang Kai-shek “democratize” his gov- 
ernment by including Communists. 

Hurry Up Help: As Congress pre- 
pared to debate the Senate’s bill most of 
the expert opinion seemed to favor some 
form of immediate and energetic aid. Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to 
Moscow and Paris, had argued that $300,- 
000,900 would be enough to retire China’s 
huge currency issue, lick the monumental 
inflation, and permit the National govern- 
ment to begin setting its economic house 
in order. Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Army director of plans and operations 
and former chief of staff for Chiang Kai- 
shek, though strongly critical of the 
Kuomintang government, urged vital eco- 
nomic aid must be backed by military aid. 

The most detailed pro-China view came 
from Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, com- 
mander of the Flying Tigers. In testimony 
before Congress and in speeches and ar- 
ticles, Chennault insisted that aid to China 
was as important to American interest as 
ERP. Chennault argued that strategic 
Chinese areas would give the United States 
air bases from which it could reach sus- 
ceptible Soviet territory, thus promoting 
peace in Europe by forcing Russia to 
secure her eastern flank. 

His solution to the military problem: 
20,000 U.S. Army officers and men—at 
present there are 1,500 in China—to act 
with the Chinese Army in an advisory 
capacity, down to company level in ground 
units and squadron level in air units. 
But Chennault, aware of Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell’s stormy relations with Chiang, 
insisted that no attempt be made to gain 
actual leadership of Chinese armies. 

‘But Not Teo Mueh: Against - these 
arguments, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall could recite the long, sordid story 
of Chinese corruption, inefficiency, and 
double-dealing, and point to the lack of 
real military leadership which had led from 
one defeat to another in the civil war. The 
Pentagon minds who opposed a full-scale 
China program held that military aid to 
China would be unavailing against the 
well-armed and well-organized Communist 
guerrillas, backed by Russia. According to 
this view, the United States would be 
spreading herself too thin if she involved 
herself in the Asiatic struggle at a time 
when all efforts should be thrown in to 
contain the Russians in the West. 
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_ Stilwell: A zero for China 


In reporting out its one-year aid bill, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
preferred to heed General Marshall. Adopt- 
ing his language almost without change, it 
stated that “inefficiency, corruption, and 
bureaucratic maladies” had increased ‘since 
the war and that “ineptitude in military 
leadership and corruption among army 
commanders has contributed largely to the 
lowered morale of the Chinese Government 
troops.” Then it voiced a conviction that 
present legislation should make it clear no 
U.S. armed forces would be used in combat 
duty in China. Including $363,000,000 for 
fuel, food, and raw materials, the Senate 
bill set up a $100,000,000 fund (to the 
House’s $150,000,000) for military as- 
sistance. 


As the pro-China faction in Congress— 


led by Styles Bridges in the Senate and 
Walter Judd in the House—began its fight 
for as generous a program as it could jam 
through, two new “documents” were read 
into the public record: the private papers 
of “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, appearing in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and a syndicated 
series for the Scripps-Howard papers by 
Chennault. Two sides of one tarnished coin 
—American ,policy in China—they both 
added up to a damning revelation of hap- 
hazard behavior and cross-purposes in the 
Far East. 

Oil and Vinegar: The 40,000 words of 
Stilwell’s diaries and letters to his wife, 
covering the period when he was Chiang’s 
chief of staff and sprinkled with excised 
scatological expressions, easily demon- 
strated why the tactless and domineering 
combat soldier failed in his mission, finally 
to be recalled by Roosevelt. A compendium 
of charges against many war leaders, the 
Stilwell papers referred to Chiang Kai-shek 
as “the Peanut,” to Roosevelt as “Old 
Softy” and “unimpressive” because he 
“cave in” to Chiang, stated that “Church- 


ill has Roosevelt in his pocket,” called 
T. V. Soong, China’s Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, a “troublemaker,” and summed up 
the Chinese war effort as “practically 
zero.” ‘Throughout, it showed Stilwell’s 
aim to be to gain full command of the 
Chinese armies for himself. 

Chennault’s articles, a blast at Stilwell 
and American policy in China, lauded the 
“inspiring example of courage and leader- 
ship” set by Chiang, charging that Stilwell 
sanctioned open criticism of the central 
government and support of the Commu- 
nists among his staff. It was this loose talk 
which, according to Chennault, inspired 
the myth of Communist superiority in the 


‘American press. Other serious charges: (1) 


that Stilwell had asked Washington to cut 
off Lend-Lease to China unless Chiang 
Kai-shek submitted to American control 
of the Nationalist armies; (2) that Chi- 
nese military reverses “were as much or 
more the product of [Stilwell’s] own short- 
comings and shortsightedness as they were 
of the central governments.” 

Last Saturday, March 27, Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg .added another footnote 
to our seesawing China policy: In a sur- 
prise reversal, he withdrew the report of 
his Foreign Relations Committee. Taking 
full responsibility for its critical tone, 
Vandenberg made partial amends for the 
“incident” by declaring: “I think it is 
obvious that certain reforms in the Chinese 
Government -and . . . economy are neces- 
sary for the sake of all concerned. But I 
think it is equally obvious that the Na- 
tionalist government represents our com- 
mon contest against Commuffist aggres- 
sion and deserves firm support .. .” Then 
almost echoing Chennault, he lauded 
Chiang’s “leadership for democratic ideals 
against overwhelming odds.” 

How much longer America would con- 
tinue its uncertainty in the China question 
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no one knew, but when bungling reached 
into such small corners as Congressional 
committee reports, the end did not yet 
appear in sight. 


CONGRESS: 


It’s Fun to Cut Taxes 


What Rep. Albert Gore of Tennessee 
called “the enjoyable luxury of voting for 
tax reduction” was offered to the House 
of Representatives last week. Its members 
proceeded to enjoy it to the fullest. On 
Wednesday, March 24, they accepted the 
Senate’s bill to reduce taxes by $4,737,- 
700,000 annually and sent it to the White 
House. The House’s 289-67 landslide, like 
the Senate’s 78-11 margin, far exceeded the 
two-thirds needed to override a_ veto. 

Only 64 Democrats, the two American 
Laborites, and one lone Republican— 
Thruston Ballard Morton of Kentucky— 
sided with Minority Leader Sam Ray- 
burn, who impassionedly argued: “Why 
all this haste about tax reduction? .. . 
Had we not better stay in a position 
where if need be immediately we will have 
the money to produce those instruments of 
warfare with which we may defend the 
shores of the United States of America?” 
Not only 205 Republicans, but 84 Demo- 
crats sided with Majority Leader Charles 
A. Halleck, who retorted: There is more 
to national defense than men, guns, ships, 
tanks, and airplanes. We must be strong 
economically. We must be productively 
strong to support an efficient military es- 
tablishment. Our economy must be on a 
sound basis to meet the test of any emer- 
gency. This bill is a contribution to that 
end.” 


Action Week 


Also in Congress last week: 

> The House readied its omnibus $6,205,- 
000,000 foreign-aid bill for quick passage 
this week by completing the fifteen hours 
allotted for general debate. 

> The Senate, after only three hours’ de- 
bate and without even a record vote, ap- 
proved $275,000,000 for military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. This was the same 
figure which the House included in its 
single foreign-aid package. 

> Both houses approved a compromise 
measure extending rent control to March 
31, 1949. Its main novelty: If the Hous- 
ing Expediter vetoes a local board’s rec- 
ommendation for rent increase, the case is 
automatically reviewed by the United 
States Emergency Court of Appeals. 

P Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Appropriations Committee chairman, pro- 
posed a secret “Project X” to provide 
tens of millions of dollars to assist the 
anti-Communist underground in Red-dom- 


inated and Red-infiltrated countries.. His — 


aim: “To undermine Communist tyranny 
in areas already conquered.” 
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The Meaning of Our Military Plans 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE military program put before 
Congress has two broad purposes: 

The first is diplomatic: to dissuade 
the Soviet Union and its auxiliary states 
from further aggression, and to stiffen 
the resistance of nations immediately 
threatened by aggression. 

The second is strictly military: if war 
comes, (A) to save us from 
defeat, (B) to enable us to 
win, and, (C) to make it 
possible for us to win with- 
out being bled white. 

Although interrelated, the 
two purposes are not served 
equally well in every detail 
by the same military ar- 
rangements. As an assurance 
to our friends, a few thou- 
sand troops near a trouble 
spot are probably worth more than the 
atom bomb. 

Visible token. forces are important 
but, unless backed up, are only a bluff. 
Backing them does not necessarily 
mean reinforcements for the token 
forces. It means the power to destroy 
the aggressor. 

Could the United States, with its al- 
lies, defeat the Soviet Union without 
being bled white? Our military strat- 
egists believe the answer is yes. Put 
simply, the. method would be to knock 
out the centers of Soviet power by aerial 
bombardment. Without its home sources 
of munitions and other’ supplies, the 
Red Army would gradually weaken and 
wither. If it did not surrender, the job 
of cleaning it up probably could be left 
largely to the peoples of occupied terri- 
tories with the help of the arms which 
our control of the sea and air would 
enable us to put in their hands. Under 
this concept, we would not use atom 
bombs or other weapons of mass de- 
struction on the cities of Western 
Europe or other areas essentially friend- 
ly to us. Our heavy blows would be 
directed at vital organs of Soviet power 
on Soviet home territory. 

Then why are so much of the addi- 
tional men and money asked for allotted 
to the Army instead of the Air Force? 
The answer, briefly, is to make it harder 
for the Russians to bomb us and easier 
for us to bomb the Russians. We need 


_ additional combat troops to keep the 


Russians out of Alaska, Iceland, Green- 
land, Newfoundland, and other places 
within round-trip bombing range of the 





United States. We need additional com- 
bat troops to seize and hold advanced 
bases for our own Air Force. ‘ 

The case for the Army, presented last 
week by Secretary Royall and General 
Bradley, was based upon the. Army’s 
role as a shield for our own air power 
and against the enemy’s. 

We cannot match the 
weight of the Red Army on 
the ground. It would be folly 
to rely on holding air bases 
anywhere the Red Army can 
march in force. We must pick 
locations where water, desert, 
or mountains, afford some 
natural protection. Exam- 
ples: Greenland, Iceland, 
Britain, Egypt, Cyrenaica, 
Saudi Arabia, India, Japan, 
and Okinawa. Yet these bases should 
be within 1,500 miles of the targets. 
And if bombers are to be escorted all 
the way by fighters, they must be closer. 

Wherever advanced air bases are es- 
tablished, they must have some troops 
to protect them against raids and air- 


“borne attacks. In addition, the Army 


is obligated to provide anti-aircraft de- 
fenses and sundry services. 

The Army’s original postwar plan in- 
cluded mobile combat units for such 
purposes as are outlined above. But it 
assumed that peace treaties would be 
signed, releasing most of our occupa- 
tion troops in Germany, Austria, 
Trieste, Japan, and Korea. To maintain 
these occupation forces, even at their 
present low levels, and at the same time 
to build a mobile combat force, the 
Army must have more men. 

But if the key to our strategy is air 
power, why not increase the Air Force? 
This should be done also, but not as a 
substitute for the means of securing air 
bases from which the bombers we have 
can reach their appointed targets and 
return, without prohibitive losses. 


oR a prudent minimum of security 
Five should be spending $18,000,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000,000 a year on the 
armed services. We don’t want a war. 
If war is forced upon us, we don’t want 
defeat. It is encouraging to find that our 
top strategists have in mind also the 
vital consideration that a victory which 
exhausted us and destroyed most of 
what is left of civilization would not be 
much less disastrous than a> defeat. 
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WORLD TRADE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





A Crack in the Barriers 


Keep international trade flowing: That ° 


has been the chief aim of United States 
economic foreign policy since Cordell Hull 
launched his trade-agreements program in 
1934. The method adopted was to try to 
get rid of such barriers to international 
trade as protective tariffs, import quotas, 
and “export subsidies, which block the 
normal movement of goods from one coun- 
try to another. 

For fourteen years the United States has 
been chipping away at these barriers. The 
Hull agreements were the first step. Trade- 
freeing provisions were written into the 
wartime Lend-Lease agreements. The idea 
was talked up at the Bretton Woods con- 
ference that laid the foundations of the 
United Nations. Relaxation of certain pro- 


tective British measures was demanded in- 


the British loan deal of 1945. 
But this was piecemeal. In December 


town Havana was filled to near capacity 
as the names of 53 countries were called 
in English alphabetical order and_ their 
representatives walked up to sign the 
charter. Three countries represented at the 
conference did not sign: Poland, Turkey, 
and Argentina. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor any of its satellites except Poland and 
Czechoslovakia—not a satellite when the 
conference began—was present. But among 
them, the countries present carry on from 
90 to 95 per cent of the world’s commerce. 

Triumph of Compromise: Announc- 
ing Argentina’s refusal to sign, Diego Luis 
Molinari denounced the projected Interna- 
tional Trade Organization as a “super- 
state.” It is hardly that. Rather, it is a 
child of compromise. The 30,000-word 
charter consists of 106 articles divided into 
nine chapters and sixteen annexes with 
voluminous interpretive notes. On almost 





1945 the United States proposed that an 
international trade organization be set up 
to help keep trade moving on a worldwide 
scale. Nine months later the State Depart- 
ment published a suggested charter for 
such an organization. 

The United Nations endorsed the idea 
and went to work on the Washington 
charter. Three revised versions of it were 
prepared before the draftsmen were satis- 
fied. Then, last Nov. 21, an international 
convention assembled in Havana to con- 
sider and amend the final draft prepared in 
Geneva. 

Last Wednesday, March 24, four months 
and four days later, Sergio Clark, Cuban 
president of the+ conference, banged his 
gavel to signal its end. The conference 
room in the stately Cuban capitol in down- 
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Sergio Clark (center) signaled the completion of a blueprint for world trade 


every major point there was a compromise 
between the desires of the big industrial 
nations and those of the smaller, underde- 
veloped countries. It was largely the dif- 
ferences in the basic trade theories of these 
two groups that dragged the conference out 
for so many weeks, deadlocked it for days, 
and threatened to break it up. 

The strong, industrialized nations, 
headed by the United States, were chiefly 
concerned with lowering tariff barriers and 
removing other obstacles in the way of 
their exports. The smaller, weaker nations, 
with the Latin American countries in the 
lead, argued that such restrictions were 
necessary to them. They still had to create 
their industries, and they had to protect 
them, in their infancy, from the competi- 
tion of more mature economies. 


It was finally agreed that, in an emer- 
gency, the underdeveloped countries would 
be free to protect themselves as they saw 
fit. Normally, they would adopt restrictive 
measures only if the ITO approved them 
in advance. Once this basic compromise 
was reached, the rest of the charter was 
easily completed. 

First Step: In brief it (1) pledges the 
signers to develop and to reconstruct in- 
dustrial and other economic resources and 
to raise standards of production; (2) es- 
tablishes freedom of trade as the guiding 
principle of international commerce; (3) 
provides for the expansion of world trade 
by the progressive lowéring of tariffs, the 
removal of other barriers to trade, and the 
elimination of discrimination; (4) allows 
for certain exceptions when special circum- 
stances demand it; (5) provides machinery 
for the settlement of commercial disputes, 
and (6) establishes the International Trade 
Organization as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations to carry out the terms of 
the charter. 

Obviously, Havana was only the begin- 
ning. The charter admittedly has many 
weaknesses. It must be.ratified by the in- 
dividual governments before it can come 
into effect, and in many countries, includ- 
ing the United States it will meet with 
strong opposition. But Secretary of State 
Marshall declared: “The acceptance of the 
charter will affirm the common economic 
goals of world recovery, point the way 
toward those goals and thus contribute to 
progressive expansion of world production 
and consumption through a grown and 
mutually profitable trade among all mem- 
bers on a fair basis.” 


INFORMATION: 


Two Views of Freedom 


Whenever the subject comes up in in- 
ternational conversations, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States speak out 
strongly in favor of freedom of the press. 
But they never reach an agreement. The 
trouble has been that the phrase “freedom 
of the press” means something entirely 
different to each one. 

This semantic stumbling block ap- 
peared again at Geneva last week, where 
delegates of more than 50 countries 
opened an International Conference on 
Freedom of Information. This conference 
is another step in the process of ham- 
mering out articles on freedom of in- 
formation for the United Nation’s pro- 
jected Declaration and Covenant on 
Human Rights. 

The heads of the American and Polish 
delegations summed up the opposing 
points of view in a committee session on 
March 25. William Benton proposed: 
> Mutual guarantees by states that their 
citizens be given access to all sources of 
information. 
> Mutual guarantees that the views of 
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Whoever you are, whatever you do, 
wherever you may be- 










when you think of refreshment, 
think of Coca-Cola 
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For Coca-Cola makes any pause 
the pause that refreshes — 
and ice-cold Coca-Cola is everywhere 





Ask for it either way... both 


PYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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Are males more colorful than females? 


IF YOU HAPPEN to be talking about our 
feathered friends, the answer is “yes.”” For 
one of the ways the male bird attracts the 
attention of the female—and draws atten- 
tion away from her in times of danger—is 
by the display of brightly colored plumage. 

It illustrates what a purposeful role color 
plays in nature. And because it plays a 
similar role in our own lives, more color is 
being used today not only to attract at- 
tention to modern products but to achieve 
many other practical advantages. 

For example, color used scientifically in 
paints is helping to create pleasant moods 
in homes .. . to ease eyestrain and increase 
efficiency in offices . . . to increase produc- 
tion and promote safety in factories. More 
colorful printing inks are lending new in- 


MOLDING THE 


terest to books, magazines, and newspa- 

pers, posters, displays, packages. In fact, 

everywhere you see things becoming more 

attractive and desirable with color. 
Supplying the dyes and pigments for 

these and many other uses is one 

of the colorful tasks of Cyanamid’s 

Calco Chemical Division. Here col- 

oring materials are produced for 

virtually every purpose ...plastics, 

paper, textiles, leather, linoleum, 

rubber and other products, all of 

which gain in value because of 

color. And Cyanamid is continu- 

ally improving the quality of its 

colors by applying such modern 

research instruments as the elec- 

tron microscope, the spectropho- 


FUTURE THROUGH 


tometer and other apparatus to a study 
of their properties. This is a part of 
Cyanamid’s far-reaching chemical service, 
which contributes to “molding the future 
through chemistry.” 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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—_ UNITED NATIONS 


citizens “may have full opportunity to in- 
fluence the acts of their governments.” 
> Limitations upon the power of any 
state to restrict or intimidate ‘foreign cor- 
respondents or censor their reports. 

Dividing Line: Victor Grosz of Poland 
counterproposed that the United Nations: 
> Make sure that the press reflects the 
vital interests of the millions of people. 
> Make it impossible for warmongers and 
reactionary supporters of remnants of 
Fascism to use press and information 
agencies. 
> Make it impossible to spread false news 
by having UN members pass legislation to 
punish severely the reporters of such news. 
> Combat press reports accentuating dif- 
ferences among races and religions. 

In other words, the division is be- 
tween those who feel that the worst pos- 
sible abuse of freedom of the press is its 


denial and who put as few curbs on it as: 


possible and those who believe that the 
worst possible abuse is to permit freedom to 
degenerate into license, which they would 
prevent by strict government control. 

There was little likelihood that these 
differences would be resolved at Geneva. 
The United States, therefore, was working 
to get as many signatures as possible to 
a comparatively limited convention to 
protect the “free flow of information and 
opinion.” There were no illusions that it 
would be accepted by countries which 
now dam up that flow. 


COUNCIL: 


Explosion Deferred 


Last week threatened to be one of the 
most critical in the short life of the 
United Nations Security Council. On its 
agenda were two explosive issues on which 
its prestige was greatly at stake: Pales- 
tine and Czechoslovakia. 

In the event, it was a dud. On Monday 
Jan Papanek, ousted Czech delegate to 
the UN, charged that Russia was behind 
the Communist coup in his country. 

On Tuesday Warren R. Austin, U.S. 
representative, warned that if the charge 
were proved, UN members would have 
to do something about it. Clearly, Wash- 
ington had not yet decided what. 

On Wednesday the Council turned to 
Palestine. As the session opened, all dele- 
gates looked toward Austin, expecting 
him to introduce a resolution of some kind 
to carry out the new policy of the United 
States (abandonment of partition and a 
temporary UN trusteeship while a new 
solution is being worked out). Austin did 
not offer to speak. After a long and 
embarrassing silence, the president an- 
nounced that if no one had anything to 
say, he would adjourn the meeting. 

There was a brief discussion, and the 
morning session ended. Then the Council 
adjourned until the following week, 
which again looked critical. 
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The squeeze is on! With prices high and 
profits thin, you’ve got to reduce con- 
trollable costs to protect your profit mar- 
gin. One way is to simplify systems and 
procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One economy-minded firm 
adopted a Kardex-simplified production 
control system. Results: 


1 Output increased, and still increasing, 
because of more effective machine-load 
scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages 
almost completely eliminated through the 





use of a unique raw material require- 
ments system that exactly predicts fluc- 
tuations in future raw material needs! 
3 Reduction of raw material and work- 
in-process inventories, with resultant re- 


lease of working capital for new-product 
tooling. 


Whether your costs are high in pro- 
duction... stock... sales...or ledger... 
Remington Rand simplified systems can 
pay you extra savings by reducing con- 
trollable costs. Write today for literature 
on any of these phases of administrative 
control. 


Simplify and Save...With Kardex 
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In the Path of the Avalanche 


The mild, sunny weather that lay over 
Western Europe like a protective blanket 
during Easter Week provided a brief and 
rare illusion of well-being. 

England glowed in its best season, fields 
and lawns a soft green, trees budding and 
the first fruit trees blooming, yellow for- 
sythia peering over the hedges, and «lumps 
of daffodils springing in casual English 
fashion from lawns, orchards, and forest 
clearings. Many women had new pastel 
felt or flowered straw hats—worn bravely 
with Old Look clothes. In some fortunate 
sections the weekly ration allowed as many 
as three or four real eggs per person. City 
dwellers jammed trains for the country, or 
seaside, or even the Continent. For a four- 
day holiday they tried to forget that they 
had just been discussing a more terrifying 
evacuation—to escape the atom bomb. 

The sun and the crowds of elderly Ger- 
mans at Good Friday and Sunday services 
gave Berlin its only Easter color. No one 
except a handful of black marketers had 
any eggs, although children under 16 in 
all sectors got a small special ration of 
sweets. A curious calm settled over the 
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Parisians who had gone to the country. So 
many Cabinet members left town that 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault found 
himself the acting minister of both Justice 
and National Defense. And from his foreign 
ministry came the best touchstone of the 
Easter mood of Europe—a wistful rumor 
that the chief diplomats of France and 
Britain would soon be invited to Wash- 
ington to concert the Western effort against 
the rising peril from the East. 

Fhree Faces East: Despite Washing- 
ton’s assertion that “there is no plan for 
a meeting,” such a conference of Bidault, 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and Secre- 
tary of State Marshall is a real possibility 
—especially if the Russians should provoke 
a further crisis in Berlin, exert overt pres- 
sure on Seandinavia, or succeed in drawing 
Italy behind the Iron Curtain. Marshall, 
attending the Inter-American conference at 
Bogota, Colombia, is prepared to return 
to Washington on a single day’s notice. 

Tripower emergency measures, if re- 
quired, would include agreement on the 
terms of an American military guarantee 
to the Western European alliance and on 
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garish posters or angrily tore down the op- 
position’s. Paper was a principal weapon. 
At one port alone last month the Commu- 
nists received 10,000 tons from Russia for 
pamphlets and placards. The government's 
supplies of paper and ink were running low; 
it hadn’t even enough paint to obliterate 
all the hammers and sickles and “Down 
with Hunger!” slogans chalked up by Red 
“Agitprops” (Agitation and Propaganda 
squads) . Nevertheless, last week, the gov- 
ernment’s Christian Democratic supporters 
and their allies seemed to be gaining ground 
in the bitter campaign for the April 18 
election. 

The proposal by France, Britain, and 
the United States that the Italian peace 
treaty be revised to return Trieste to Italy 
(Newsweek, March 29) had done the 
trick. Although a four-day strike of the 
Communist-dominated printers’ union had 
shut down all Italian newspapers except 
the Vatican’s Osservatore Romano, posters 
and the radio spread the welcome news. 

In Milan, long a party stronghold, Com- 
munists who demonstrated against the 
Trieste proposal were booed and set upon. 
Police were barely able to save them from 
the crowd. Again, in Milan, police jeeps 
charged into a gathering of 1,500 Commu- 
nists when their rally turned into a free- 
for-all with bystanders. At the same time, 
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Longo’s threats and Communists’ slogans fail to drown the appeal of Christian Democrats like Giovanni Gronchi (right) 


city at the week end—the watchful calm 
of those who hoped the crisis wasn't quite 
as bad as it looked. 

Romans by the hundreds of thousands 
trudged across the Tiber bridges to Vati- 
can City to kneel on the cobbiestones of St. 
Peter's Square and receive the Papal bless- 
ing. The church had urged them to come 
in greater numbers than ever before—to 
hear the Pope warn against “the erroneous 
words of agitators ... Awake and pray . . . 
The great hour of Christian conscience 
has sounded.” 

Paris was almost deserted except for 
handfuls of provincials and Englishmen 
and a few Americans wl yok over the 
sun-drenched boulevards in the wake of 
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the diversion to France of ERP aid which 
would be withdrawn from a communized 
Italy. One Washington official doubted 
reports that the three ministers might try 
to draft terms of a final over-all settlement 
with Moscow. “You don’t argue with an 
avalanche,” he said. “You act.” 


ITALY: 


The Tide Turns 


Hardly a public square in Italy was 
silent as orators of Right and Left trum- 
peted their pleas to the voters massed be- 
fore them. Hardly a wall was left clean by 
party workers who plastered towns with 


popular demonstrations in favor of the 
Trieste proposal swept a dozen major cities, 
including Florence, Naples, and Gorizia, 
which borders on the Trieste Free Terri- 
tory. Premier Alcide De Gasperi and For- 
eign Minister Carlo Sforza were cheered 
through the streets of Rome with cries of: 
“Viva Trieste!” 

Bait and Threat: Communist Leader 
Palmiro Togliatti, caught between Italian 
nationalism and Russian expansionism, 
could do little more than splutter that it 
was all a plot cooked up by the “war- 
mongers on the other side of the ocean to 
drag Italy into war.” De Gasperi made the 
most of the Communists’ predicament, re- 
jecting Yugoslav offers to bargain Trieste 
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REPLACE YOUR PRESENT 
THERMOSTAT WITH.... 


IT’s as simple as that. Just telephone your 
heating dealer to give your home a comfort 
treatment by installing Chronotherm, 
Honeywell’s marvelous new electric clock 
thermostat. With Chronotherm on the job, 
you'll never have to give your heating plant 
a thought. It will keep your house temper- 
ature right on the beam from morning to 


night. 


Best of all, Chronotherm will save at least 


10 percent of your fuel bill, according to 


ORDER CHRONOTHERM FROM YOUR HEATING DEALER TODAY 
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figures released by the Fuel Conservation 
Council. It will automatically switch to low- 
er, healthful, fuel-saving temperature at night. 
Then in the morning before you arise, it will 
automatically bring your house up to cheery, 
comfort temperature—and keep it that way in 


all kinds of weather. 


Chronotherm is low in cost and easy to 
install. It will pay for itself over and over 
again in comfort, convenience and actual 


fuel savings. 











FOR YOUR NEW HOME 


When you build that new 
home, be sure it is equipped 
with an up-to-date automatic 
heating plant, adequate in 
size and properly installed. 
And to get the utmost in com- 
fort and economy, insist upon 
a Chronotherm control . . . 


Ask your heating dealer or 


mail the coupon. 
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for Gorizia or some other Italian territory, 
and inviting Togliatti to serve his native 
country by appealing to Moscow for ac- 
ceptance of the Trieste proposal. He slyly 
suggested that Togliatti’s “excellent knowl- 
edge of Russian” would be a great help. 

De Gasperi and his backers hoped the 
West might offer still further inducements, 
such as treaty revisions to allow more arms 
for the Italian army, or the return of pre- 
war colonies to [Italian trusteeship, or re- 
newed encouragement of Italy’s applica- 
tion for UN membership—already twice 
vetoed by Russia. 

But the Communists were not yet licked. 
Luigi Longo, Togliatti’s second in com- 
mand, and leader of the Communist armed 
‘units, went as far as an outright threat: 
“Will [the government] acknowledge the 
results of the election? We doubt they will 
cede power to us. But if they do not cede 
to us the power the majority will give us, 
we will chase them out as we chased out 
others in our war of liberation.” Italian 
police reported that seizures of hidden 
arms were running ahead of last year, 
when enough to equip a full army division 
had been confiscated. Government spokes- 
men warned that Communist “action 
squads” were organized and waiting for 
orders in Northern Italy. 


SCANDINAVIA: 


The Fear Spreads 


Apprehension shivered over the frozen 
lakes and pine forests from Helsinki 
toward Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo, and 
up to the fiords of the Far North. 

It had little to impel it yet—only the 
two words “quite serious.” But behind 
that phrase, Scandinavia saw the mighty 
Soviet Union giving another turn to the 
Red vise. For those two words summed 
up the reaction in Helsinki to the progress 
of negotiations in Moscow for a new 
twenty-year treaty of “friendship, coopera- 
tion, and mutual assistance” between Fin- 
land and Russia. 

The talks had begun officially on March 
22 when the six-man Finnish delegation, 
headed by Foreign Minister Carl Enckell, 
arrived in Moscow in belated response to 
Stalin’s importunate letter of a month 
before. But they hadn’t become critical 
until two days later when Finnish Premier 
Mauno Pekkala got out of a sick bed at 
Russian demand—his illness was both 
physical (a serious ear infection) and dip- 
lomatic (he didn’t want to sign the pact 
Russia demanded) —and flew to Moscow 
in a Soviet plane sent especially to fetch 
him. On March 26 the Soviet treaty draft, 
which non-Communist Finns had feared 
might jeopardize their independence and 
involve them in Russian military adven- 
tures, was sent to Helsinki by Russian 
courier for discussion by an emergency 
session of the Finnish Cabinet. From the 
secret three-hour Cabinet meeting only one 
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brief comment emerged—the situation 
was “quite serious.” 

Inside Finland, local Communists were 
reported ready to lead the country down 
“the road Czechoslovakia has taken.” 

Coup Preparedness: The rest of 
Seandinavia and all the Western world 
feared that perhaps Finland was the 
wedge that would open the way for Russia 
to Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and thus 
to the Atlantic. 

The Premiers of the three countries had 
already met in Stockholm to discuss com- 
mon measures against the Communist 
threat. The Swedish defense staff asked 
for increased military preparations. Al- 
though it did not believe a general war 


U.S.S.R. 


e Moscow 


Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


Russia looks to the air front 


imminent, its chief, Gen. Helge Jung, 
thought it time to look to the nation’s 
“coup preparedness.” The Soviet naval 
journal Red Fleet retaliated on Easter, 
accusing Jung of planning to make his 
army “an appendage of the American 
military machine” and of preparing to 
construct bases in Northern Sweden for 
American planes and paratroops. 

Early last week the heat was on Den- 
niark. Its nature was still unrevealed, but 
on March 22 Defense Minister Rasmus 
Hansen suspended the Easter leaves of 
certain categories of junior officers and 
noncoms. Minister of Justice N. Busch- 
Jensen asked Danes to be on the alert for 


“everything that might indicate actions 
aimed against the security of the state or 
the Danish people, whether it be on land, 
in the air, or at sea.” 

In Norway, which now has a common 
border with Russia, marked only by a 
double row of 7-foot wooden stakes 
planted between Northern Finland and 
the Arctic Ocean, all military personnel 
were ordered to stand by over the Easter 
week end. Non-Communist veterans of 
the wartime resistance to German occu- 
pation had already been reported ready 
to repeat their performance under a Red 
occupation if necessary. 

The Russian pressure on Norway—pub- 
licly only an editorial in Izvestia—had an 
ominous note. Izvestia accused Norway 
of agreeing to establishment of American 
military bases both on the mainland and 
on the Arctic islands of Spitsbergen and 
Jan Mayen (between Spitsbergen and Ice- 
land). On Spitsbergen the Russians them- 
selves already have a foothold, under a 
long-standing agreement allowing them to 
share the islands’ coal deposits. 
Significance-- 

Beyond the immediate threat to Western 
Europe, Soviet designs on Scandinavia 
point up the vital role of the north coun- 
try in an “Air Age” war. The long rugged 
peninsula lies squarely athwart the direct 
air route between European Russia and 
North America (see map). And, besides 
Norwegian control of Spitsbergen and Jan 
Mayen, Denmark is sovereign in Green- 
land—where the Germans tried and the 
United States succeeded in maintaining 
way stations for transatlantic bomber and 
transport routes. 

Although neither protagonist could yet 
launch massive, decisive raids over the top 
to the heart of the “enemy,” limited opera- 
tions would be feasible. From either Labra- 
dor or Alaska improved American B-29s 
aided by midair refueling could reach any 
target in Russia and then come down in 
some “outlying” American base. Even 
skeptics admit the feasibility of one-day 
raids from North America to Russia, wind- 
ing up if possible in some “neutral” coun- 
try. 

The converse is also true. With B-29- 
type planes, patterned after American 
bombers that came down in Russia during 
the last war and having a range of 3,000 
to 4,000 miles without refueling, the Soviet 
Air Force could reach the United States 
in “one-way” operations. As Army Secre- 
tary Kenneth C. Royall testified to the 
Senate committee: “One-way bombing 
would be much more probable on the part 
of the enemy than on our part. He would 
know that planes would have a better 
chance of landing without a crash in some 
of our many fine airfields. He would know 


-that his captured crews would be well 


treated in our country.” Even the oppor- 
tunity to get out of Russia and avoid the 
risks of further missions might be a posi- 
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tive. if unspoken, inducement to Russian 
aviators to make the attempt. 

The question remains whether lacking 
the atom bomb—which the latest esti- 
mates still indicate the Russians do not 
have—a Soviet plane could deliver enough 
explosive at extreme range to make the 
worthwhile. At the very least, 
however, the threat alone might tie down 
considerable anti-aircraft and intercepter 
forces here. 


mission 


The defense problem—if conceding that 
defensive motives may lie behind the Rus- 
sian diplomatic offensive—may also be 
a factor in the Soviet gestures against 
Scandinavia. It was from Northern Fin- 
land and Norway that the Luftwaffe har- 
assed Allied convoys bound for Mur- 
mansk. The same region and its outlying 
islands might give the Russians radar 
posts and intercepter bases to protect 
the Russian hinterland. 





GERMANY: 


Stronger Hand 


Trembling and jittery following the 
Russian boycott of four-power control 
machinery only a few days before, Berlin 
on March 23 got firm reassurance from the 
one source best able to give it. Washington 
declared that the American Army would 
remain in control of its German occupa- 
tion zone. 

Under long-standing but frequently re- 
vised plans, the Army Department had 
been scheduled to hand Germany over to 
the State Department on July 1, keeping 
only purely military functions under a 
civilian administrator. Now, however, “a 
review of the present situation” led to the 
conclusion that any change would be “in- 
advisable . . . General [Lucius D.] Clay 
remains as military governor . . .” 

Almost at once that “present situation” 
went into a state of suspense with the 
danger of a final Russian-American split 
at least postponed if not dispelled. Western 
Germans joyfully acclaimed the clear im- 
plication that the United States would 
not abandon Berlin. Soviet pressure had 
reached a peak the week before when 
Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovsky and the 
Soviet delegation walked out of an Allied 
Control Council meeting in a huff. But on 
March 26, in a statement leaving the way 
open for their reappearance, the Russians 
began to hedge. And General Clay asserted 
that the crisis was still “a political one 
and not a military one” and that he was 
“not in the least bit apprehensive.” 

Some, however, began to fret over a 
new Russian tactic. The Soviet Army 
newspaper Tigliche Rundschau on March 
24 complained about the hordes of hungry 
(and probably fictional) German refugees 
fleeing the Western zones toward the East 
and about assorted bandits raiding the 
Soviet zone from the West. If this blast 
presaged a Soviet demand for tighter 
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border controls, it might bode ill for the 
Western sectors of Berlin—now supplied 
only by a single highway and _ railway 
traversing a narrow Russian gantlet from 
Bizonia to the capital. 


Significance 
The decision to maintain Army control 


in Germany was finally reached by Secre- 
taries Marshall, Forrestal, and Royall only 
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tive Minister of Home Security at the start 
of the last war, and father of the Anderson 
(or Doghouse) shelter, a corrugated iron 
structure designed as a family protection 
from bomb blast. His main question: What 
kind of shelter against the atom bomb? 
Sir John was only faintly reassuring: 

> Blast: So far as the thickness of shelter 
material is concerned, “there is not so very 
much difference between an atomic-bomb 


st 


British Combine 


Remembering blitzed homes, Britain dreads taking to the shelters again 


the night before the President approved 
and announced it. In view of the Russian 
attitude they felt that a shake-up in the 
United States zone should not be risked at 
this time. Moreover, the problems involved 
in the division of labor and authority be- 
tween the Army and the State Department 
have proved all but unsolvable during the 
several months that officials in Washington 
have tried to work them out. 

“The week’s maneuvers,” reported 
NewsweEek’s Washington bureau, “make 
it clear that the Western Allies will leave 
Berlin only under pressure of military 
force. If force is applied, Washington 
thinks it will be only incidental to a 
broader Russian move. Force, applied in 
Berlin alone for the simple purpose of 
dislodging the Allies, would entail the 
risk of a general conflagration.” 


BRITAIN: 


Specter, Atomic Style 


This was where England came in. The 
civil-defense debate in the House of Com- 
mons had the same quality of horrific 
fantasy that surrounded the events of 
Munich Week, 1938. 

It was Sir John Anderson who opened 
the debate on March 22. He was Conserva- 


explosion and any other sort of explosion.” 
> Flash: “The very flimsiest protection is 
sufficient .. . a sheet of brown paper would 
do.” 

> Radiation: “It would be necessary .. . 
for considerable thicknesses of resisting 
material—it need not be of solid structure 
—to be interposed . . . It might be... 
sandbags would suffice.” 

> Radioactivity: “. . . an ample supply of 
simple detectors could be, I believe, pro- 
vided quite cheaply . . . The most active 
and dangerous radioactive residual material 
loses its activity after a comparatively 
short time. It might be a matter of hours 
. . . [With] suitable footgear and probably 
suitable gloves, it might be perfectly . . . 
safe . . . to come out and even to traverse 
a considerable area.” 

Phantasmagoria: Then Mrs. Leah 
Manning, Labor member for Epping, 
stunned and silenced the House. 

Her ample bosom heaving with emotion, 
Mrs. Manning spoke: “This is indeed a 
tortured generation. Before we have drawn 
our breath after one war we are getting 
ready to fight the next. Before we have 
built the houses which were destroyed in 
the last war we are beginning to think how 
we should build shelters to protect our peo- 
ple from the next... 

“It is a terrible commentary on our 
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last one, said “Amen” to Mrs. Manning. 
That red-haired, massive, 60-year-old 
ex-schoolteacher, told The Daily Mail 
she wanted to organize a peace-making 
cavalcade of British women to tour East- 
ern Europe, including Russia, with “no 
men allowed.” They would talk to women 
only, and in return would be hostesses 
to Russian women. “We'll stop all ihe 
nonsense between us,” she said. “Finally, 


people passing. Someone has to tear down 
that sheet, and show people on both sides 
that we are all ordinary human beings 
hating war and longing for peace. Unless 
the government can do. that, the govern- 
ment have failed in all that they set out 
to do.” 

Many an Englishman and Englishwom- 
an, suddenly seeing the specter of another 
war stalking in the unmended ruins of the 


times, and how we can be expected to sit 
here and not feel any kind of emotion 
while we discuss such things, I do not 
know. Maybe the men can do it, but I 
know the women cannot. 

“ “The Iron Curtain’ which we are told 
exists between East and West has today 
given place to a kind of sheet in a shadow 
play across which both sides see a phan- 
tasmagoria of distorted, horrible grotesque 
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New Saints in Old Italy 


HIs report may offer some refresh- 

ment to those who are confused and 
wearied by the standard accounts of the 
election campaign in Italy. It comes to 
me from a well-to-do Roman of a philo- 
sophic turn of mind and none of the 
petrified thinking habits of the journal- 
ist or the politician. Here is its essence: 


I 
Communism 

“We are watching the strange spec- 
tacle in Italy of the development of a 
religious interpretation of the Marxist 
theory. Such an interpretation is made 
necessary because Marxism has shown 
its insufficiency in the practical fields of 
industrial productivity and social equal- 
ity. It is taking the form of Christian 
dogmatic organization, enriched with 
modern psychoanalytical discoveries. and 
antique Oriental suggestions. 

“Here are some of its material ele- 
ments: 

“Sacred books: Divided into antique— 
Marx, Engels, etc.—and modern—Lenin, 
Stalin. These works are official and au- 
thentic. The interpretation of them pre- 
sents the same interest and perils as the 
interpretation of Christian texts in the 
time of Giordano Bruno. 

“Holy leaders: The Ancients are the 
interpreters (not creators) of the laws 
promulgated by an extra-human entity, 
the people (God). The new leaders are 
Stalin (the Father), around him the 
members of the Comintern (the Apos- 
tles), and at the base the regional 
spiritual directors. 

“The Believers: The Soviet State has 
neither nationality nor borders; its sole 
identification is in the class of its faithful 
—the workers. The distinctive sign of the 
individual is belonging to the faith— 
Communist Comrade-Christian Brother. 
The Soviet faith punishes not only errors 
of action but, above all, errors of thought. 
The original sin is to be born bourgeois. 
Sins of heresy are judged by mysterious 
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tribunals with obscure procedures (In- 
quisition) . Penitent sinners and converts 
are welcomed benevolently but noncon- 
formist faithfuls and infidels are punished 
in terrible ways. Obligatory to the faith- 
ful is the ‘Holy War’ (The Mussulman 
Jehad). 

“Sacred Places and Ceremonies: Rus- 
sia is the fundamen- 
tal organization of 
the new religion; 
she is Mother Rus- 
sia (the Mother 
Church). The Krem- 
lin is the Temple. 
The ceremonies in 


Red Square are in - 


spirit beheld by alli 

the faithful. But 

Communist — head- 

quarters in every 
district also have their smaller rites and 
ceremonies. 

“The Sacred Reward: A_ terrestrial 
paradise, attained through inexplicable 
means (the Miracles) or, more correctly, 
by grace of the People.” 

That may be near to blasphemy for 
the religious. Nevertheless Italians for 
centuries have lived in closer contact 
than any other Western people with the 
mysteries, the dogma, and the trappings 
of religion. One can easily see how the 
Communists would find it easier to offer 
a recognizable substitute than to try 
to destroy completely their habits of 
thought and feeling. For those who are 
lured by the mystic of this deification of 
the People the usual capitalistic criticisms 
of Communism are just “so much useless 
wind.” But my report notes one devas- 
tating difference: Whereas Christianity 
assumes men desire peace, logic, and well- 
being, the new Communist high priests 
assume that they want “only unlimited 
power, faith, conflict, hate, and love.” 

“The most enormous credulity, falsity, 
and baseness of duty is no more than the 
sacrifice demanded for the realization of 


the reign of the People. It signifies noth- 
ing to these people to say that the Rus- 
sian works eleven hours a day for one 
kilogram of butter and the American 
eight hours for eight kilograms of butter. 
Russian butter is sacred; American butter 
is impure, and between the impure and 
the sacred there is no comparison. 

“It is a mistake to undervalue the 
psychological, spiritual, and pseudo-re- 
ligious content of the Communist move- 
ment. There is certainly potency in the 
proletarian banner and the word ‘equal- 
ity’ is certainly the word most sweet and 
most arousing, the word which promises 
the chicken to become fox and the rabbit 
to become lion. This tacit accord between 
bestiality and civilization is obscure to 
the masses but clear to their leaders.” 


II 
Economie Situation 

“The Italian economy is now ready 
for the Communist regime . . . since the 
fractionizing of the securities of the great 
industries makes it possible for the 
holders of 15 to 20 per cent of the stock 
to obtain complete control of the major 
Italian industries; particularly the hy- 
droelectric-power industries so dear to 
the Communists are at the disposition 
of the first buyer for a few lire . . . The: 
Communists would be truly stupid not 
to profit from the occasion, when one 
thinks that the Montecatini* chemical 
combine could be ‘orientated’ for a 
truckload of gold ingots and all of Ital- 
ian industry could be controlled for 200 
quintals of gold (some $20,000,000) or 
a casket of precious stones.” 

These are the views of one raised in 
Rome, religion, and capitalism. I do not 
think that the relative gentleness of his 
satire conceals the heavy strain which 
is now bearing on him and on the mil- 
lions of other Italians like him. 





*A Rome newspaper recently said that a share 
of Montecatini stock could be bought on the 
black market for ten American cigarettes. 
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Making the Ocean a Test Tube 
... to bring you better products 


INCO goes down to the sea...to get 
the ocean’s own verdict on metals 
and alloys. 


Here, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic ~ 
has been made a giant test tube for 


Bird’s-eye view of the Marine Test Basin 
at Kure Beach, N.C. : 


studying the corrosive attack of salt 
water and salt air. 


Many different tests are made on 
thousands of metal specimens. Each 
is carried out under natural condi- 
tions expected in service. 


The picture above shows metal 
panels immersed in the ocean’s own 
brine. This type of test shows how 
well the metal resists corrosion, and 
also whether it retards the growth 
of barnacles and other marine life. 


In other tests, metals are exposed 
on racks to salt air and salt spray, 
or whirled through the water at high 
velocity. — 


These and other tests often take 
months...sometimes years. But the 
object remains the same: To dis- 
cover which metal or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task. 


Just one of the many ways Interna- 
tional Nickel helps manufacturers 
bring you better products, with a 
hand from Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. “Unseen,” because it’s usually 
combined with other metals. “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you every 
day. 

* * 

Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated, 
60-page booklet telis the story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 46X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


EMBLEM 


TRADE MARK 


© 1947, T.1.N. CO. 
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if we can’t make the men see reason we'll 
have to copy the women of ‘Lysistrata.’ 
But I’m sure the men would never let it 
go as far as that.” 


Purge With Care 


To many Englishmen, it seemed that 
their ancient citadel of civil liberty was 
endangered by its own defenders. Was the 
new purge of Reds from vital civil- 
service jobs a bit un-English? Even some 
Cabinet members admitted privately they 
wished they had not voted for it. But 
the plan, as Prime Minister Attlee un- 
folded it to a critical House of Commons 
last week, was hedged with safeguards 
against a witch hunt. 

Every suspect would be given full de- 
tails of the charges against him. Although 
the minister in charge of a department 
would be the final judge, there would be 
an advisory board of three retired civil 
servants before whom the suspect and 
his witnesses might testify. Whenever 
possible, suspects would be transferred to 
other jobs, not dismissed. “It is our in- 
tention that we should do this with the 
greatest possible tenderness for the in- 
dividual, consistent with the security of 
the community,” Attlee promised. 

Communist Willie Gallacher jumped 
up to shout: “The Tories and the Labor 
leaders are selling this country to the 
big-dollar boys of America. America 
wants to make war against the Soviet 
Union and use this country as a forward 
base. The government will then go away, 
and the royal family will probably go to 
Ottawa, and the people will be left to 





























perish, and by the time it is finished 
this Britain will be a mass of radioactive 
mud.” 

Then Gallacher grew personal, charg- 
ing that Herbert Morrison, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, had been a con- 
scientious objector during the first world 
war and that hundreds, encouraged by 
his writings, went to jail while Morrison 
“dodged the army and then dodged the 
jail by taking a job as a market gardener.” 

While some Conservatives chuckled at 
the Laborites’ dirty linen, other M.P.’s as- 
sailed Food Minister John Strachey for 
having been ready “to have one arm 
through a red and one through a black 
brassard” by past association with both 
the Communists and the British Fascist, 
Sir Oswald Mosley. Attlee himself had 
given a clenched-fist salute in Spain in 
1937. 

But when the shouting had died down, 
most M.P.’s were agreed with Attlee 
that the purge was necessary “as long as 
we are in a world where there is the 
possibility of war.” One Liberal sadly 
summed up the feeling in the House of 
Commons: “The tragedy of tyrannies is 
that they impose tyranny on the de- 
mocracies.” 


THRILLERS: 


Case of the Black Pajamas 


What had become of Gay Gibson’s black 
silk pajamas? James Camb, the deck 
steward whom the crew called the State- 
room Romeo, said the 21-year-old actress 
had been wearing only a yellow quilted 


dressing gown (“I later discovered she was 
wearing nothing underneath”) when he 
pushed her through a porthole of the liner 
Durban Castle 90 miles off the coast of 
West Africa (NewsweeK, Dec. 8, 1947). 
Last week, on trial for murder in the 
medieval Great Hall of Winchester Castle, 
Camb admitted his behavior had been 
“beastly.” But, he insisted, Gay had died 
a natural death in his arms after inviting 
him to her bed. Panicky at the thought of 
discovery, he had chucked her overboard. 

Gay Gibson was never seen again, but 
neither were her black silk pajamas. She 
must have been: wearing them, said the 
Crown prosecutor: Obviously, she had re- 
sisted Camb’s advances, the intimacy he 
claimed had not taken place, and he had 
killed her. 

While the jury debated, two cars waited 
outside: a light green sedan to take Camb 
to his still-devoted wife if acquitted, and 
a black police car to take him to the con- 
demned cell to hang if guilty. Camb drove 
off in the police car. Gay Gibson’s black 
silk pajamas had convicted him. 


Case of the Hesitant Lover 


“All it takes is five minutes of courage,” 
Marguerite Baron told her nervous, white- 
faced lover, René Chizat. While he stood 
twisting the door knob, she gave him a 
steely glance and then went down to the 
cellar where she dug a hole, pulled two 
paving stones back into place, and sharp- 
ened a hatchet and knife. Returning to 
the kitchen, she stored two razors in a 
box of lentils. 

But despite these preparations, the 














Attlee promises that the purge of Communists will not warrant this cartoonist’s fears 
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SCENE: First floor of the Hastings home 
TIME: The evening of March 26, 1948 


LIVING |& D3 


ROOM 


1. The desk at which Mr. Hastings opened his monthly 
bills and wrote an indignant letter to the electric com- 
pany, protesting against their advertising that the aver- 
age family gets twice as much electricity for its money 
as it did twenty years ago. 


2. The electric clock at which Mr. Hastings looked to 
see if he had time to mail his letter before dinner. 


3. The family radio, with Junior parked close beside 
it, listening to “Jerry and the Jeeps.” 


4. The porch light which Mr. H. switched on to guide 
the dinner guests. 


5. The percolator, ready and waiting to do dinner duty. 





6. The electric range, filling the kitchen with appetiz- 
ing aromas. 


7. The refrigerator, from which Mrs. H. was taking 
trays of tinkling ice cubes. 


8. The iron, with which Nancy was pressing a dress 
for her date. 


9. The back porch, on which Mr. H. paused to think 
things over—realizing that his family did use a lot more 
electricity nowadays, and maybe the company was right. 


10. The trash can into which he tossed his crumpled 
letter. 


Listen to the Electric Hour—the Hour or CHARM. Sundays, 5:30 P. M., EST, CBS 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine 

























Dallas Title & Guaranty Puts in 
Air Conditioning Second Time 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Quality and dependability of a product are 
proved when a customer re-orders. Dallas 
Title & Guaranty Co., Dallas, Texas, re-en- 
vaged Joe Hoppe & Co., Dallas Frigidaire 
Dealer, to air condition its entire build- 
ing after a ground floor Frigidaire installa- 
tion demonstrated its value. 

Harold Star (above), Executive Vice- 
President, says, ‘From the standpoint of 
employee efficiency, our Frigidaire installa- 
tion is one of the best investments we could 
have made. Cost of operation is completely 
satisfactory.” 

For air conditioning, 
for commercial refrig- 
eration, call your Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Find his 


name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Moore Metlhed Maptacks 
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a 2IPPO Lighter —lrush finish $3.25 
Initials or signature on reverse Aide *4 extra 
Ad your dealer 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. $, Bradford, Pa. 
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planned murder did not take place that 
night. When Jean Baron returned from 
his grocery to his home in the east end of 
Paris, he placidly greeted his wife and 
René, a friend of the family, and sat down 
to dinner suspecting nothing. It took 
Marguerite two more days to talk René 
into the five minutes of courage. 

Then, after coffee, Marguerite turned a 
Strauss waltz up to full blast on the radio, 
slipped René a razor, and left the room. 
His hand trembling, René fell on the hus- 
band, inflicting gash after gash on his 
neck. But the husband, fighting wildly, 
thrust the razor out of René’s hand. Mar- 
guerite rushed back, handed the second 
razor to René and said curtly: “Finish 
him off.” She was attempting to choke a 
rag into her husband’s mouth when their 
1l-year-old daughter entered screaming: 
“He’s trying to kill Papa.” Marguerite 
hustled the child out of the room, and 


. René, left unsupported, lost his courage. 


A macabre dialogue followed as the hus- 
band lay bleeding on the floor. 

“Let me live for my child’s sake.” 

“Impossible, I’ve got to kill you now. [ll 
adopt your child.” 

“I implore you—let me live. Go fetch 
a doctor.” 

“How can I fetch a doctor in this blood- 
covered shirt?” 

“Change your shirt, then fetch the doc- 
tor.” 

René followed the suggestion and ran 
out of the house. Marguerite had already 
left with the child. Unable to lift himself, 
Jean hurled a bottle through the window, 
bringing neighbors to help. 

And Punishment: Last week, in the 
grim, gray-walled courtroom of the Palais 
de Justice—filled with smartly turned out 
women with flower-bedecked hats, eager 
to escape war rumors and political crises 
but still craving sensation—the three sides 
of the triangle came together for the last 
time. Marguerite, 33, her chestnut hair 
done in stylish ringlets, her blue dress 
ornamented with gold buttons, regarded 
both her lover and husband with cold con- 
tempt. She disclaimed all responsibility 
and particularly disavowed the passage of 
her confession where she admitted prefer- 
ring murder to divorce because she would 
thus inherit the grocery. A court-room 
habitué said: “The butter-and-egg Isolde 
is incapable of remorse. She only regrets 
that her Tristan is such a fumbler.” 

René, tall, balding, 35-year-old railway 
brakeman, blubbered: “I never had any 
real intention of killing him. I’m inca- 
pable of killing a chicken, even carving a 
roasted chicken. I can’t understand why 
M. Baron takes such a harsh attitude 
toward me.” The 36-year-old husband, re- 
fraining from both sympathy and _ vin- 
dictiveness, recited the facts coldly. “I 
thought at first the man had suddenly 
gone mad and only realized the truth 


- when my wife ordered him to kill me.” 


The jury debated for 45 minutes and 





Keystone 
Foreigners’ Friend: Self-taught 
Vienna Policeman Rudolf Ifko- 
vits displays on his tunic the 
badges of his nine foreign lan- 
guages, including English, 
French, Italian, Hungarian, Ser- 
bian, Russian, Czech, and Polish. 


sentenced Marguerite to hard labor for 
life. But then. deciding René’s yellow 
streak perhaps contained a touch of com- 
passion, it let him off with twenty years’ 
hard labor. 


CHINA: 


Broken Jade 


To the Japanese she was “Manchu- 
kuo’s Joan of Are,” riding her white 
horse with the troops, resplendently uni- 
formed as a general. To incautious Chi- 
nese officers she was Radiant Jade when, 
as the Mata Hari of Greater East Asia, 
she masqueraded as a dancing girl or 
prostitute in the cabarets and opium dens 
of Shanghai. 

The handsome, fiery daughter of a 
Japanese concubine and a Manchu 
prince, she had, taken the name of the 
Japanese soldier of fortune who adopted 
her in childhood and brought her up as 
both a girl and a boy. As Yoshiko Ka- 
washima, she had scandalously cropped 
her hair, learned jujitsu, and managed to 
attend Tokyo Military Academy. War 
set a dramatic stage for the disguises she 
had first used to escape from submissive 
Japanese womanhood. She became a spy. 
and Japan crowned the fabulous record 
with a decoration for her espionaye in 
Asiatic Russia. 

Last week in Peiping, Radiant Jade 
wore her last costume. In prison gray she 
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walked from her cell, waxen-faced and 
toothless, and knelt on the frosty ground. 
A Chinese executioner held a_ revolver 
against the base of her skull and put a 
bullet through her head. Only prison offi- 
cials and two reporters watched. To be shot 
in public, Radiant Jade had _ protested, 
would have “greatly embarrassed” her. 


JAPAN: 


A Five-Year Plan 


“Go-gai! Go-gai!” Jangling their little 
brass bells, barefoot boys with dirty 
satchels over their shoulders ‘trotted 
around Tokyo’s corners yelling the Japa- 
nese version of “Extra! Extra!” “Go-gai! 
Go-gai!” echoed from third- and fourth- 
floor windows. Office workers dashed 
downstairs to grab a handful and passers- 
by snatched the hurriedly printed, still 
wet slips from the newsboys. 

The news the Japanese were so anx- 
ious to read concerned the visit to Japan 
of an American economic mission headed 
by William H. Draper, Under Secretary 
of the Army, and including a number of 
leading businessmen. Tokyo interpreted 
the arrival of the mission as heralding a 
New Deal for Japan—drastically _ re- 
duced reparations, American loans both 
governmental and private, a higher level 
of industry than the 1930-34 standard 
previously set as the maximum, and a re- 
laxation of the restrictive measures applied 
by the occupation against Japanese busi- 
nesses and businessmen. 

The Bastion Question: And so indeed 
it seemed from the press conferences held 
by Draper on March 26. The Under Sec- 
retary—a quiet, bushy-browed former 
banker who has long exercised a realistic 
influence on postwar American policies 
toward the ex-enemy countries—outlined 
a plan for making Japan self-supporting 
by 1952 or 1953. This involved the ex- 
penditure of between $480,000,000 and 
$580,000,000 of American Government 
funds during the next fiscal year and of 
smaller amounts in the succeeding years. 
From Draper’s remarks the plan would 
follow the recommendations for rebuilding 
Japanese industry outlined in a monu- 
mental survey of the Japanese economy 
made for the Army by a group of top- 
rank engineers known as Overseas Con- 
sultants (Newsweek, March 15). 

Draper noted that he spoke only for 
himself since Congress must first appro- 
priate the money for carrying out the plan 
he outlined. However, some such reversal 
of the previous restrictive and punitive 
policies has virtually been agreed to dur- 
ing behind-the-scenes discussions in Wash- 
mgton. Draper also for the record dis- 
claimed any intention of building up 
Japan as a bastion against Russia. None- 
theless, exactly that consideration _ has 

prominently in thinking both 
within and outside the U.S. Government. 
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You must have thought often of the mighty important role shipping 
plays in your business and private life, for you depend on shipping 
for practically everything you eat, wear or otherwise use... 


We of Railway Express know how diverse shipping requirements 
can be. With the addition of hundreds of new express cars, motor 
vehicles and other equipment, we are building our service to meet 
every one of your transportation needs. 


Such improvements, as well as rising maintenance and operating 
costs, have made higher charges in- 
evitable—but these charges will aid 
us in making Railway Express the 
high standard shipping service for 
you and for all America. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


- - Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your factory, 
office or home); 

--.Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 

..-Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and delivery 
services; 

-. .Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 1,078 
cities and towns. 
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The Far Eastern Commission in Wash- 
ington last week disclosed it had sent the 
final, formal instructions to Tokyo for 
the total disarmament of Japan. At the 
same time there were public echoes of the 
very informal talk among some Wash- 
ington officials that it might be better to 
rearm Japan to a limited extent under 
strict American supervision. The New 
York Daily News, for example, asked: 
“Disarm Japan Entirely?” 

Newsweek therefore csked Compton 
Pakenham, chief of its Tokyo bureau, for 
his estimate of this controversial and 
potentially dangerous question: 


One hot day in the summer of 1946, 
an American officer and I took an ex- 
ploratory jeep trip into the hinterland 
of Tokyo. We pulled into the edge of a 
wood to eat our lunch. A few minutes 
later a bronzed pygmy, stripped to the 
waist, wearing military pants, puttees, 
and an army cap and carrying a hoe ap- 
proached, bowed, and offered us a ripe 
tomato. Then we noticed a party of men 
working on the far side of a low bunker 
running the length of the wood, the 
boundary of an abandoned air strip. Be- 
fore we left several came over to examine 
the jeep and ask whether cigarettes were 
being handed out. 

They were a cheerful and friendly 
gang. After answering a few questions 
they fetched the taisa (colonel). He ex- 
plained they were military repatriates 
from China who had been abroad so long 
they did not fit the postwar village pat- 
tern. So they had settled down here. He 
was noncommittal about numbers, but 
we saw about a hundred. He was indefi- 
nite about the future. They would raise 
crops, do a little trading in surrounding 
villages, and—“we are ready to help the 
Americans against the Russians.” They 
were convinced that some day they would 
be required to do that. 

Some time later I lay for several hours 
on flea-ridden rice straw concealed in the 
tiny attic of a storehouse on the edge of 
a village and listened to a meeting of ex- 
servicemen and nurses below me. 

The Urge to Fight: I am tolerably 
sure that the group below did not know 
of my presence. After angry speeches 
about their plight, !ack of work, and scar- 
city of food, a repatriate from Russian- 
held Sakhalin violently insisted that life 
in American-occupied Japan was infinite- 
ly preferable to anything under Red con- 
trol. Their discussion ended with a sort 
of loose resolution that they should con- 
sider offering themselves to the Ameri- 
can authorities for training against the 
Russians although none seemed equal to 
taking any initiative. 
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Again late on the night of inaka-o-bon 
(rural feast of the dead), held at August 
full moon, I sat on the steps of a Bud- 
dhist temple talking to the son of the lo- 
cal rich man, tailor, and landowner, and 
watching the fantastic folk dances. He 
was quite insistent on the danger from 
Russia and certain that America would 
use the Japanese fighting material at 
hand. On one point he was very definite: 
that the force he proposed should be 
officered by Americans. 

These cases represented the usual post- 





European 


Dare we use the Jap officer? 


war jetsam dissatisfied with the pros- 
pect of a monotonous future and eager 
to learn, as Japanese businessmen and 
industrialists were eager to learn, the 
methods by which they were beaten. In 
Japan nothing succeeds like success. 
These three incidents reflected the 
long-standing Japanese distrust and fear 
of Russia. To this has been added a 
strong popular aversion to Communism 
as represented by the Soviet Union. The 
resulting Japanese attitude is a paradox. 
On one hand, both the masses and the 
business classes welcome the provision of 
the new constitution by which Japan 
eschews all armed forces in the future. 
The peasants and city workers thereby 
get rid of conscription while the business- 
men see a Japan unhampered by the bur- 
den of armaments and gaining a competi- 


A Japanese Puppet Army? The Dangers Would Be Too Great | 


tive advantage over the rest of the world. 
But individually these same Japanese are 
mostly quite willing to take up arms 
against the ancient Muscovite enemy— 
especially under American leadership. 

Americans at air bases in Japan are 
frequently astonished when ragged young 
Japanese show up and explain that they 
have come to take up a plane and crash 
it into some objective in Soviet territory 
just across the Sea of Japan. They then 
further explain that they are former 
Kamikaze (suicide) pilots who are anx- 
ious to sacrifice themselves for the 
Americans in the war against Russia, 
which, they have heard, has already 
started. 

Aside from the international complexi- 
ties involved, the first question is wheth- 
er it would be practical to raise what 
would amount to a Japanese puppet 
army. Enlistment would be a_ simple 
matter. In a country as regimented as 
Japan, local registers would supply all 
required information and the first stages 
could be carried out by the buraku and 
mura (community and village) officials. 

The Jinge Peril: Beyond that loom 
endless complexities and dangers. The 
stupendous task of training and leader- 
ship would devolve entirely on the U.S. 
The old Japanese .officers could not be 
used except in advisory capacities, and 
then only in very few cases. Japanese re- 
quire idols and lack leadership. The train- 
ing of a corps of American officers cap- 
able and qualified to mold and train the 
Japanese peasant without recourse to in- 
terpreters and middlemen would be a 
staggering job. 

The greatest danger lies in the fact 
that there are thousands of the jingo 
“young officer” group still about, earn- 
ing precarious livings under purge, hop- 
ing against hope for just such an eventu- 
ality. It would be impossible to keep them 
or their influence out of the ranks. The 
homogeneity of the Japanese people is 
such that, playing the game on their 
own ground, our influence and hold on 
them could never be more than super- 
ficial. Furthermore, no foreigner can posi- 
tively identify even 50 per cent of re- 
cruits. Whatever the purpose of their 
service, the loyalty of these “young offi- 
cers” would remain with Japan and other 
Japanese, for we would still be dealing 
with the generation ingrained with na- 
tionalism and expansion and a willing- 
ness to die for the emperor. 

The result might be a resurgence of the 
very spirit we have tried to squelch, and 
with it an education in the very things 
Japanese officers most want to know— 
the methods by which their “invincible 
machine” was defeated. 
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Lots of things will be different 7015 
years from now. But don’t tell us it ain’t 
gonna rain no more. Listen, chums: on 
July 4, 8963 A.D., it will be chilly. 
And toward evening celebrants will be 
scattered by heavy showers. 


Hang around and check on us, if you 
want. Or talk the matter over with your 
friendly meteorologist. We've been read- 
ing about one weather student who 
claims it is possible to forecast weather 
conditions for any day between now 


W.W. AYER & SON 
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and doomsday. Scientists at a prominent 
New England college think he may 


have something. 


We hope so. Because information 


about future weather conditions is vital 
to many businesses. Almost as vital as 
the need for fast, accurate figures. But, 
while ordinary man can do little about 
making weather to order, he can do 
plenty to procure the all-important fig- 
ures that buttress sound business facts. 
With the Comptometer, of course. 
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The Comptometer is fast, flexible, 
foolproof. In any weather, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines win sunny 
smiles for the speedy, economical way 
in which they run through all figure- 


work problems. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co.,; 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinots. 
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1. FRRIGATING a Valencia grove with a light- 
weight portable system. Pipes in movable sec- 
tiens are quickly laid, shifted, by hand. Water 
comes from lakes or wells. 


- J. HARLEY inspects the dairy dept. at Forest 8. HARLEY is ready with goed wilvice—becked 


Lake Academy, where practical farming is part . by plenty of experience—when Sons Elroy and 


of the training. He's a member of the board, Bud have problems. He's mighty happy the 
\ fectures on citrus growing. boys have stayed on the land. 
: 


The will to build 

and grow has shaped 
the lives and fortunes | 
oftheLestersof | 
Orange County, 

Florida 





arley Lester, onetime carpenter, now pros- 
perous grower, is by nature a builder. He started 
27 years ago with the most meager capital. His 
present holdings—$75,000 in orange groves—he 
has built, literally, from the ground up. With his 
own hands he cleared the raw land of timber and 
thicket, budded and planted his trees, built a home. 

All five of the Lester children, all college- 
trained, are inspired with the same constructive 


spirit. The three girls teach school, building 


character and principle in others with their ear- 


nest work of education. The boys are working 


small groves on their own, building independently, 


ably for the future, as their father did. 

The full story of the self-reliant, resourceful 
Lesters goes to 2,300,000 families in the April 
issue of Country Gentleman. It is another in 
the continuing series of intimate, true pictures 
of Country Gentleman families who know how 


to make Good Farming mean Good Living. 
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Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


COSTA RICA: 


Neighborhood Squabble 


Costa Rica’s neighbors rather than Costa 
Rica made the news of its civil war last 
week. The war had broken out on March 
12 following Congressional annulment of 
the Presidential election in which the op- 
position candidate, Otilio Ulate, had de- 
feated the administration standard bearer. 
The Ulatistas had rebelled against the 
decision. 

Nicaraguan Dictator Anastasio Somoza 
had flown several hundred of his tough 
fighting men to the aid of President Teo- 
doro Picado. Honduras and the Domin- 
ican Republic were also rumored to be 
helping Picado. 

On the other side, the government 
claimed that in a captured rebel base it 
had found “rifles and ammunition in boxes 
marked ‘Secretariat of Defense of Guate- 
mala,’ although the coat of arms on the 
rifles had been carefully removed.” 

The United States State Department 
found all this very “embarrassing” on the 
eve of the Pan American conference at 
Bogota. But Washington saw little danger 
of a general Central American war. Finally, 
Somoza started bringing his soldiers home. 

Several times last week the government 
declared it had crushed the revolt. But the 
rebel Voice of Freedom radio continued 
to broadcast reports of Ulatista victories. 
In Southern Costa Rica. Col. José Figueres, 
chief military leader of the rebels, had cap- 
tured San Isidro and its airfield early in 
the war. He was said to be strengthening 
his mountain position preparatory to mov- 
ing on Cartago and San José. 

The capital itself was quiet. Manuel 
Mora and his Communistic Popular Van- 
guard allied to the government were re- 
ported in virtual control of the city. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 








HEMISPHERE: 


Town Meeting 


The make-up of the United States 
delegation to the Ninth International 
Conference of American States (Pan 
American Conference) which opened | at 
Bogota, Colombia, on March 30, is sig- 
nificant. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall heads it, and he has announced 
that, barring an international crisis, he 
will stay for the duration. Two other 
Cabinet members. are included: Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder and 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Har- 
riman. 

This impressive array of political tal- 
ent was assembled deliberately. The 
Latin American countries, which were 
courted and cooperative during the war, 
have felt themselves neglected since the 
fighting stopped and the United States 
became embroiled in European affairs. 
The strong United States delegation to 
Bogota is intended to reassure them that 
Washington has not forgotten how impor- 
tant they are to the postwar world. 

The Bogota conference will be the first 
full-scale “town meeting of the Amer- 
icas” since 1938. In the ten-year interval, 
much has happened to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in particular as well as to the 
world in general, and the Bogota agenda 
is a full one. 

Organizational, political, military, and 
economic affairs of the Americas will be 
debated. And the greatest of these is 
economic. 

Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, Peruvian 
political leader, summed up the Latin 
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American case like this: “Europe’s nece: 
sity is to recover. Ours is to develop. We 
should not be made to wait.” 

Suffering from inflation, shortages, los 
markets, and inadequate supplies, th. 
other American republics watch — the 
United States preparing to pour a floo:! 
of dollars into Europe, and they wond 
why they should not receive help, too 
They are not at all convinced by assur- 
ances from Washington that Marshal! 
plan operations will help to restore their 
lost European markets and stimulate their 
exports. The United States proposal to 
increase the lending power of the Export 
Import Bank for their benefit seems to 
them totally inadequate. This clash of 
interests probably will be the major issue 
at Bogota. 

Other principal tasks of the conference: 
>To adopt an Organic Pact: which will 
serve as a kind of constitution for the 
Western Hemisphere. 
> To streamline the structure of the in- 
ter-American system, whose almost 60 
years of Topsylike growth have resulted 
in scores of disconnected, often overlap- 
ping, sometimes moribund, agencies. 
> To set up a permanent military agency 
for the cooperative defense of the Amer- 
icas. 

In addition to these items formally on 
the agenda, at least one explosive issue 
is almost sure to come up: The dispute 
between some of the Latin American 
countries and Great Britain over British 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
“European colonies ought not to exist on 
this continent,” Foreign Minister Juan A 
Bramuglia of Argentina declared, only 
four days before the conference opened 
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International 
Here*s Your Hombre: When the voters of Havana, Cuba, go to 
the polls in June, at least they'll know what their candidates look 
like. Panchin Batista (left), running for governor of Havana 
Province, is a brother of former strongman Fulgencio Batista. 


Newsweek, April 5, 1948 























How to save *60,000 in pin money 


company making Diesel engines for 

locomotives was having trouble with 
its piston pins. Too many of the huge pins 
couldn’t pass inspection and had to be 
thrown away. And some that did see serv- 
ice weren’t standing up under the terrific 
loads involved. 

Learning of the problem, metallurgists 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
made an on-the-job analysis. Out of their 
study came recommendations for (1) a new 
analysis of alloy steel, (2) a new heat treating 
procedure, and (3) use of Timken seamless 


tubing in place of the forgings formerly 
used. The results were amazing. 

The ability of Timken alloy steel to stand 
up under the most gruelling service im- 
mediately solved the problem of the piston 
pin failures. But that wasn’t all! The com- 
pany also found it could turn out the pins 
five times faster—for an estimated saving of 
$60,000 a year! And that’s a lot of pin money! 

Because the tubing already had a hole in 
it, drilling was eliminated, machining time 
cut, scrap loss held to a minimum, the job 
finished sooner. 





YEARS AHEAD=THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





2PR.1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





As specialists in alloy steels, the Timken 
Company offers a combination of research 
and experience that is unique in the industry. 
That’s why you'll find so many tough steel 
problems stamped: “Solved —by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. It’s a record no other alloy 
steel producer can equal! 

We'd like a chance to consult with you 
on your steel problems, too. Write Steel 
and Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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> _— = a the world has a new standard by which 
i 3 - lo measure motor cars. For Cadillac has taken a great 

stride forward—one of the greatest, perhaps, in its 

entire history. As is always the case when a new 

Cadillac is introduced, the advancement embraces 

every phase of automotive goodness. The exterior ap- 

an 3 en pearance is wholly new, and represents the soundest 
’ Yee fe) principles developed in years of continuous research. 

Interior design and finish are a complete departure, 

and add immeasurably to comfort, beauty and conven 

ience. Performance is finer in every way, for the great 
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Cadillac chassis and engine have been thoroughly 


White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost. 


clined. And vital improvements in factory equip- 
ment have raised even Cadillac’s high standards of 
nanufacturing. In fact, all the attributes which have 
ontributed to Cadillac’s reputation as the world’s 
nemier motor car have been made more pronounced. 
‘gardless of the price class from which you expect 
0select your next car, you are cordially invited to 
spect the new Cadillacs—now on display. When 
he standard of the automotive world has been so 
ttidedly raised, it should be of interest to everyone. 
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IN PASSING 


Fatigue: Lauren Bacay, foggy-voiced 
star and wife of Humphrey Bogart, worked 
up enough energy to pick up $2,300 in 
bonds which had been waiting for her in 
downtown Los Angeles for three years. 
Lauren said she had been “too tired” to get 
them before. She lives in Hollywood, an 
8-mile trip. 


Animals, Animals: When the doors of a 
circus truck broke open in Copenhagen, 
motorists were startled to see: a leopard 
and a wolf fighting on the highway; a 
monkey who broke into the cab of another 
truck and ate the driver’s tobacco pouch. 
P In San Antonio, Texas, Zoo Director 


Frep Stark had a bad time with the 
monkeys after high-school students fed 
them bubble gum. 





Infiltration: Wit Rocers Jr. of Beverly 
Hills, newspaper publisher who resigned 
from the House of Representatives to join 
the Army, resigned again last week, from 
the California American Veterans Commit- 
tee, charging that the organization which 
he helped form was “nothing but a Com- 
munist front ... Here all AVC does is to 
plump for Communist projects and to de- 
nounce whatever Communists are de- 
nouncing.” Then he added that nationally 
AVC “may still be a veterans’ organiza- 
tion, but not here in California.” 
























Bad Example: After judging papers in 
an accident-prevention contest, PauL JoNES 
of Chicago, public-information director for 
the National Safety Council, stepped out 
of his home, slipped on the ice, and broke 
his arm in two places. 


more conv nadine manner—in the Lab. 


Bongo: Manhattan’s last farm, a block- 
square patch of vegetation in the midst 
of apartment houses at 213th 
Street and Broadway in New 
York City, gave up the strug- 
/gle when Mary BeEneverto, 
the owner, announced that 
there will be no spring plowing 
this year. The Benedetto place 
\. had_been a real farm, visited 
“yt many New York 
Each year -the 






baseball on the Jan 
on,” Mary sighed. 


Punishment: JEROME Pos- 
TER, 25, No. 1 mail thief and 
check forger, who, to prevent 
further temptation, tried to 
destroy his sight with a hypo- 
dermie needle while in prison 
last July (Newsweek, March 
8), was found guilty last week 
on nine counts of mail robbery, 
forgery, and passing worthless 
checks by a U.S. District 
Court in Philadelphia. 


Newsweek, April 5, 1948 


Rescue: When the rising Potomac ma- 
rooned three boys fishing on a rock at 
Washington, D.C., rescue squadmen hauled 
them up to the overhead bridge. Above: 
Lt. M. C. Fairall (in white shirt) aiding 
Robert Horne and Robert Burley. The 
third, Jackie Hughes, was hauled up first. 



























































Morals: After complaints from teachers, 
clergymen, and civic leaders that obscene 
books were finding their way to school 
children, the Philadelphia vice squad seized 
approximately 2,000 volumes from book- 
shops in a series of raids. High on the list 
of books seized were the works of James T. 
Farrell, “Raintree County” by Ross Lock- 
ridge Jr., Erskine Caldwell’s “Tobacco 
and William Faulkner’s early novel 


Road,” 


“Wild Palms.” Releasing the titles with 
reluctance, Inspector Craig Ellis said: 


“Publish the names and you only drive 
people out of the city where they can get 
the books without any trouble.” 


Denial: Mas. Gen. Ciaire L. CHENNAULT 
got a big surprise last week. He read that 
a Lillian Chennault claimed that he was 
her father and that he was furious at her 
approaching marriage with an enlisted man 
(Newsweek, March 29). Said the general 
in astonishment: “I believe you would be 
interested to know that Miss Lillian Chen- 
nault is not my daughter, I have never 
seen the woman before, and have never 
even heard of her. Her claims and remarks 
are entirely false.” 


Retirement: Kura NaGcoaka, 83, Tokyo’s 
oldest geisha girl, was forced by new labor 
legislation to retire from the peels 
she had followed for 70 years. 


Authority: Ray MiL.anp, who learned 
all about alcoholism when he starred in 
“The Lost Ww eekend, ” set dow n son 


sani a lock of hair ... As she k 
rinking, there is a gradual disintegration. 
Lipstick under th ose.or on the teeth. 
She forgets to nfdern wn gracefully. Finally 
—she looks a downright fmess.” As for a 
man, said Milland, onédrink and he is at 
the peak of his charm. 


Hair Shirt: Seeking $2,500,000 from his 
alumni for improvement of plant and in- 
crease in professors’ salaries at Williams 
College, Presipent JAMes Puinney Bax- 
TER III defended the right of Prof. Fred- 
erick Schuman to campaign for Henry 
Wallace but mourned that academic free- 
dom at this time was “a hair shirt for a 
college president.” 


Anti-Dude: Gene Autry, star of cowboy 
~films, began a campaign to get dudes to 
stop dressing like dudes. “City folks never 
had _niuch outdoor life when they were 
kidg” * Autry explained. “They want to 


pl4y cowboy and Indians when they get 
out here. So|they buy fancy es, which 


I don’t appyove of.” Some fules of pi 
Ww gance: “Any/ man in a 10- 
gallon fiat is certain to |be a dude.” On 


tight jeans: “Cowboys wash their jeans 
and put ’em on soakin’\wet. The j 
cling to their legs and drythat way. 
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Dr. Udell in India: 8,000 patients and 2,000 eye operations in three months 


Eyes in India 


Since 1939, there had been no American 
doctor in the jungle town of Khandwa 
(population, 35,000) in the Central Prov- 
inces of India. 

Then, in the late autumn of 1947, the 
good news was spread through the native 
huts that nestled between two great moun- 
tains. Dr. Sam C. Udell, a Chicago eye 
specialist, and his colleague, Dr. Salvo P. 
Marks of Whiting Ind., had arrived at 
Khandwa’s simall Catholic mission. 

Together, the American doctors would 
examine and treat the staggering number 
of Indian men, women, and children, in 
desperate need of eye surgery. Everything 
would be free, even eve patches and oint- 
ment. 

On the first morning, Udell alone per- 
formed fifteen eve operations. Thereafter, 
he did ten to twenty a day on patients 
who came from as far as Bombay or Ma- 
lras. Working nine hours a day, six days 
a week, the two men examined 8,000 pa- 
tients and performed 2,000 eve operations 
n three months. 

Last week, Dr. Udell, back at his post 
is medical director of Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, summed up his unique experi- 
ence in the mountains of India. 

Medical Pilgrims: The idea origi- 
rated with Udell’s former associate, Dr. 
9. B. Nugent of Chicago, who had trav- 
aled in India, where he found that “every 
other person seemed in need of eye sur- 
gery.” Udell got in touch with the Society 
of the Divine Word, a Catholic order. 
Through the mother church in Holland. 
urrangements were made for Udell to go 
to its Central Missionary Hospital in 
Khandwa. Marks, a young eye doctor 
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who had just finished training, agreed to 
accompany him. 

When Udell left New York on Oct. 28, 
his baggage was 117 pounds over the 60- 
pound allowance. It contained every kind 
of modern eve instrument, including a suc- 
tion machine for cataract removal, special 
scissors and knives, sterile eve patches, and 
tubes of ointment. 

The mission hospital at Khandwa was 
nothing more than a small dispensary in 
the charge of two Indian doctors, a surgeon 
and his assistant. In two days, Udell and 
Marks had set up an operating room with 
equipment “as modern as any in Chicago.” 

Cataract removals took 
doctors’ time. In addition, they did dozens 
of enucleations (removal of diseased eye- 
balls) and operations for glaucoma (hard- 
ening of the eyeballs) and trachoma (con- 
tagious granular lids). 

Suction for Cataracts: The Indian 
doctors at Khandwa had been using a cata- 
ract removal method known as “express- 
ing.” That is, an incision is made in the 
eye, and the cataract is forced out by pres- 
sure. Instead, Udell and Marks substituted 
the newer suction method, in which the 
cataract is removed by suction from a spe- 
cial power machine. 

After the eye operations, the patients 
were kept in tents pitched near the mis- 
sion. Each tent sheltered from two to 
twenty persons, who slept on the ground. 
Some eye cases were kept two weeks or 
longer. All were required to bring a mem- 
ber of the family to care for them; some 
patients brought five or six. 

The specific reason for cataracts, in In- 
dia, as elsewhere, is unknown. Some cases 
could be laid to conventional causes: old 
age, injury, and congenital malformation. 
Others, Udell concludes, are caused by the 





most of the’ 


tropical climate and undernourishment. It 
has long been known that excessive heat 
injures the eves. In any country, men 
who work for long periods near blast fur- 
naces frequently develop cataracts. 

For the Indians, who live almost en- 
tirely on grains and vegetables, there can 
be no healthy, balanced diet. The Hindus 
add to their undernourishment by refusing 
to eat meat and fish. Udell did his best to 
instruct his patients in vitamin therapy, 
especially in the use of cod-liver oil, which 
is cheap and plentiful. But the Hindus 
refused the oil because it came from fish. 

Fate Wills It: Refusal of patients to 
follow post-operative instructions was 
Udell’s most serious problem. A_ typical 
case was that of a strapping young In- 
dian who had two cataracts. After the op- 
eration, he was told to lie down until the 
next day. An hour later, Udell found the 
patient walking near the mission. The 
patch was off one eye and he was scratch- 
ing it. On examination, Udell found the 
eye was ruined. When he explained this, 
the patient shrugged, murmured “Kismet!” 
(Fate wills it so), and walked away. 

Another obstacle was the presence of 
Indian witch doctors. Many patients who 
came to Udell for help were completely 
blind from treating their eyes with ashes, 
hot peppers, cow dung, ink, or acid. Some, 
who had merely burned their temples, 
seared their stomachs, or swallowed fresh 
goat’s blood for their cataracts, were 
quickly cured. But many were beyond help. 
Incidentally, the witch doctors seemed to 
have just as many eye afflictions as their 
“patients.” 

When Udell and his partner flew home 
on Jan. 21, they left behind them at the 
Khandwa mission 2,000 eye patches to be 
used and reused many times, much of the 
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ve ointment, and some of the instruments. 
Ndell’s out-of-pocket expense, which he 
id in full, was at least $6,000. In addi- 
on, there was loss of income from his 
hicago practice. 

Was it worth it? Udell, a soft-spoken 
uiet man of 44, said: “I did a lifetime of 
urgery in three months.” 


Shock for Stammerers 


The 20-year-old patient was a smiling, 
ttractive girl until she tried to speak. 
Then she clenched her fists, grimaced, 
breathed heavily, and perspired—all signs 
f profound fear. When asked a question 
nswerable by one word, her speech was 
‘ompletely blocked. Because of this severe 
stammering, she was not able to fill the 
typist’s position for which she had been 
trained. 

In the Owen Clinic at Huntington, 
W.Va., Dr. Thelma V. Owen and Dr. 
Marguerite G. Stemmermann put the 
irl through every phase of routine 
speech education. But there was little 
improvement. 

Finally, because the patient was des- 
perately in need of a job, electric-shock 
treatments were tried. Results after treat- 
ments, as reported last week in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, were dramatic. 
The girl who had spoken only in occasional 
monosyllables was now able to talk and 
even to sing. 

Phantom Fear: The girl’s history re- 
vealed a series of painful psychic shocks. 
Her mother, an improvident widow, led 
an irregular life. The patient recalled 
many strange men about her home, one 
of whom made sex advances toward her. 

Up to the age of 7, when she was sent 
to the County Detention Home, her 
speech was normal. Stammering began 
when she was questioned repeatedly about 
her home life and her mother’s activities. 
When the patient was 10, her older sister 
bore an illegitimate child. She managed 
to suppress her horror and shame as 
effectively as she had her earlier sex 
experience. 

But the feeling of guilt and disgrace 
fought constantly with her stern determi- 
nation to become self-supporting and re- 
spectable. Stammering grew progressively 
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z worse. But at no time did she criticize 


her family. 

The mother, on the other hand, did 
everything to foster the girl’s handicaps. 
When introduced to the psychiatrists, she 
declared that she did “everything for 
her, even talk.” 

After thirteen shock treatments at 
five-day intervals, the girl began to 
speak normally, except for a slight stam- 
mer when excited. With the patient’s 
inner tension released, the doctors hope 
to go ahead with intensive, practical 





psychotherapy to cure her deep-seated 
neuroses. She is now working as a 
nurse’s aid in the Owen Clinic. 


April 5, 1948 © 





‘Stork my eye, Babies come by Air Exoress {" 
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“Everything that’s urgently 
wanted goes by Air Express. 
And that must include us. 
Now this is straight from our 
pop, who knows: Air Express 
is the fastest possible way to 
ship or receive. Coast to coast 
overnight! 























“Air Express shipments keep moving 
because they go on all flights of the 
Scheduled Airlines. And you get door- 
to-door service at no extra cost. Rates 
are so low, pop uses it regularly and 
makes money. Be practical. For us that 
means more rattles, more toys, more 
everything.” 


Specify Air Express-Worlds Fastest Shipping Service 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

True case history: Food products go by Air Express in great quantities. 

For example, | Angeles restaurant gets 40-lb. carton of game birds 

in season. Shipments picked i: in Boise, Idaho, at noon, delivered 

10 P.M. same day. 798 miles, Air Express charge only $9.82. Any 

distance inexpensive, too. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway 

Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 












Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
te deor in all principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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War by Slide Rule 


On British and American battle fronts 
luring the last war, bespectacled scientists 


n uniform turned up on mysterious mis- 
sions labeled “operational research.” At 
10me-front offices, bundles of secret sta- 
tistics on combat results were analyzed 
vith slide rules and computing machines. 
matched against “probability curves,” 
and converted into efficiency ratings for 
nilitary tactics. By means of mathemati- 
al statistics. commanders were _ told 
vhere and how they could expend their 
bombs and aircraft) most profitably in 
terms of losses to the enemy. 

Oddly enough, this businesslike 
proach to warmaking was started not by 
yusinessmen or soldiers, but by research 
scientists from the laboratories of physics 
and chemistry. They were contributing 
mot only weapons, but a scientific way 
f employing them. 

Although little known to the public, 
perational research became a phrase to 
‘Onjure with in the Allied High Com- 
mand. British authorities sav that a half 
lozen _ statistics-minded _ scientists, at- 
tached to the Fighter Command, dou- 
bled the effectiveness of Britain’s air de- 
fenses against the Luftwaffe blitz of 1940. 
Similarly, the methods of higher mathe- 
matics showed how to protect convoys 
and knock out the German U-boat fleet. 

The Quantitative Basis: One of the 
pioneers in operational research,* Sir 
Charles Goodeve, explained its workings 
last week in the top British scientific 
journal, Nature. He defined it as “a scien- 
tific method of providing executive de- 
partments witi a quantitative basis for 
decisions regarding the operations under 
their control.” 


ap- 


Goodeve is a 44-year-old Canadian- 
born chemist who worked before the war 
in England on such problems as_ the 
quality of printer’s ink and the texture 
of London fog. Early in the war he de- 
veloped an antidote to Germany’s mag- 
netic mines. Later he was put in charge 
of all the Royal Navy’s research and 
development, a service for which he was 
knighted. He is now serving as head of the 
British Iron and Steel Research Asso- 
ciation, running six laboratories with a 
$1,000,000 annual fund from the industry 
which is matched by contributions from 
the government. 

Goodeve points out that operational 
Mresearch can show which statistics are 

significant and which are not (if accidents 
Mdrop from 500 one week to 484 the next. 
it is only a random fluctuation; but if 
assembly-line production drops from 500 
units to 484, it means something is 
wrong). It can look for early signs of a 
“self-aggravating system.” such as a run 





*Prominent leaders in the field were Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt and Prof. P. M. S. Blackett in Eng- 
land, Prof. Philip Morse and Dr. William Shockley 
in the United States. 
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on a bank, hoarding during a shortage 
of goods, or the way a delayed bus, since 
it must pick up more passengers at each 
stop. tends to become more delayed. Self- 
aggravating systems, in the field of eco- 
nomics, can be dealt with by controls and 
reserves: models of such systems can be 
set up by electrical circuits with resistors 
and condensers. 

Balance and Timing: “Operational 
research,” says Goodeve, “can lead to 
more exact knowledge of these systems 
to enable a better balance between re- 
serves and flow and a better phasing or 
timing of actions intended to damp down 
or offset an impending change. One of 
the greatest problems for the government 
administration has been to obtain ‘early 
warning’ of a particular situation and thus 
to avoid the more drastic compensating 
action required if the problem is _ left 
until it has built itself up to a serious 
state.” ; 

All this, Goodeve implies, is extremely 
important for semi-socialist Britain. In a 
free economy of competing industrial 
units, he points out, “variations of work- 
ing methods occur,if only by chance. In 
normal economic conditions, the varia- 
tions of positive value will have a greater 
chance of survival than those of negative 
value. In other words, ‘natural selection’ 
can operate in the uncentralized systems, 
providing there is a freely competitive 
economic system operating.” But in a 
centralized, controlled economy, the con- 
trollers need the aid of science. 


Where the V-2 Soars 


The “ionosphere,” not long ago, was a 
theory. It meant an electrified region of 
the upper air, starting at about 50 miles 
from the ground, which somehow reflected 
radio waves so that long-distance trans- 
mission around the curve of the earth was 
made possible. 

Nowadays the ionosphere is more than 
a theory. It is the region in which the V-2 
rocket makes half of its flight. Instead of 
bouncing signals off the ionosphere, it is 
now possible to send them right through 
it. The V-2 is plastered with automatic 
radio receivers and transmitters for the 
purpose. Last week the Air Force dis- 
closed to the Institute of Radio Engineers 
(see page 54) some of its experiments in 
high-altitude radio: 
> In one arrangement, two signals are sent 
up at the same instant but at different 
wave lengths. The V-2 replies automati- 
cally, but the answers do not get back to 
earth at the same moment. The difference 
shows that the ionosphere actually slows 
up radio waves, the delay depending on 
their wave length. 

P To some wave lengths, the ionosphere 
is partly transparent and partly reflecting, 
like a storefront in which the window 
shopper can compare the dressed-up dum- 
mies with her own image. To show this 
effect, both the flying V-2 and a New 
Mexico ground station below it listened 
in at the same time to a radio transmitter 
in Virginia. The rocket heard it through 
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J. M, Hood Photos 


Curiosity and the Cat: Put a kitten near a crawfish, and what hap- 
pens? These pictures, made by J. M. Hood for Natural History, 
show. Kitty puts out a paw, and then nature takes its course. 
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the ionosphere, while the ground station 
heard what was reflected from the iono- 
sphere. Comparison of the two signals 
demonstrated that the ionosphere is not 
like a smooth piece of plate glass. Instead, 
its lower boundary is ragged and in con- 
stant motion. That accounts for the al- 
ternate fading and blasting of interna- 
tional short-wave radio. 

Some of the radio experiments are han- 
dled from the V-2 proper; others of longer 
duration are made with a canister which 
floats down slowly under a ribbon para- 
chute after it is fired out of the side of 
the rocket. These cylinders, 14 inches in 
diameter and $2 inches long, have been 
recovered on the ground undamaged, and 
the Air Force is looking forward seriously 
to the day when a bigger canister, pressur- 
ized against the near-vacuum of the iono- 
sphere, will float a man to earth from the 
top of the sky. 


For Sale: Electric Brains 


Two years ago, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Army Ordnance depart- 
ment opened the hitherto secret doors to 
a roomful of electronic brains, known as 
the ENIAC, and capable of such feats as 
adding ten-digit numbers in 1/5,000 of a 
second (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 18, 1946) . Since 
then a series of brainier electronic calcula- 
tors has been disclosed. 

Last week this kind of gadgetry reached 
the commercial stage. Two of the Eniac’s 
builders, J. Presper Eckert Jr. and J. W. 
Mauchly, having gone into private busi- 
ness as the Eckert-Mauchly Computer 
Corp., issued a catalogue for a machine 
called the UNIVAC. 

This product is much smaller and more 
versatile than the Eniac. No larger than 
an office desk, it can switch from higher 
mathematics to simple bookkeeping. It 
handles not only numbers but letters of 
the alphabet, whirling them as coded 
waves in a tank of mercury for short-term 
memory, storing them for longer periods on 
magnetized tape, or spewing forth tabu- 
lated answers on an automatic typewriter. 

As the super-speed artificial brains en- 
tered the realm of commerce, a leading 
mathematician took pains to allay any in- 
feriority people might begin to feel about 
their own mental endowment. Dr. Norbert 
Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been working with psy- 
chologists, neurologists, and electrical en- 
gineers to compare the new robots with the 
old-fashioned human brain and nervous 
system. 

The human mechanism may not jug- 
gle figures so fast, he told Newsweek, 
but it is still fantastically far ahead of any 
robot. To duplicate the many functions 
and reactions of one person would prob- 
ably take an apparatus as big as a sky- 
scraper, run by a municipal power plant, 
and equipped with an enormous cooling ap- 
paratus to blow out the hot air. 
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DEAN MILK COMPANY, HUNTLEY, ILLINOIS. ARCHITECT: VICTOR L. CHARN, CHICAGO. CONTRACTORS: RAGNAR-BENSON, INC., CHICAGO. 


Grade “‘A” daylighting 


CLUE to the way Insulux Glass 
Block answers many building 
problems may be found in this 
modern creamery. It brings excel- 





UNSULWX 


GLASS BLOCK 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 











lent working light to the interior, 
and at the same time reduces in- 
filtration of dust and dirt and 
helps maintain high sanitary 
standards. 


Insulux Glass Block may well 
help your business, too. This ver- 
satile building material can do 
things which others cannot. It 
transmits light, insulates, and re- 
duces sound transmission. Easy to 
maintain, Insulux never rots, rusts 
or corrodes. 


Investigate Insulux Glass 
Block! For details, write Dept. E- 
162, American Structural Prod- 
ucts Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


American Structural Products Company 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. It has 
taken over the manufacture and sale of 
Insulux Glass Block and other Owens- 
Illinois structural products. 
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§@ Hawking balloons is a simple sell- 
ing job. But if your selling jobs are the 
complicated kind, Rand M€Nally’s 
Commercial Atlas and Marketing 
Guide can help simplify them. It gives 
the facts and figures on over 123,000 
U.S. cities and towns. It contains hun- 
dreds of up-to-the-minute, easy-to-use 


‘Nope! Never heard of 
a Rand M‘Nally 


Commercial Atlas! 
@ 


Nope!” 


maps. Facts and figures on population, 
transportation, marketing, and other 
economic activities are placed at your 
finger tips. No wonder sales, advertis- 
ing, traffic, and other executives rely 
upon the Commercial Atlas —it is an- 
other Rand M‘Nally aid to your 
greater efficiency. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


New York « Chicago » San Francisco « Washington + Established 1856 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Adult Books « Maps « Atlases « Globes « Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets « Coupon Books ¢ Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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RADIO 


Baby Walkie-Talkie 


From all over the United States more 
than 10,000 technical men poured into 
New York last week for the Institute of 
Radio Engineers’ convention (see page 
52). Out of the buzz of technical talk, all 
geared to bring the world of the future 
down to earth, came news of a few items 
laymen could comprehend—and soon buy. 
PA walkie-talkie radio, 6 inches long, 
less than 8 inches wide and weighing 
only 2144 pounds, will be available in the 
early summer to anyone with about 
$200. Called “transceivers.” the sets are 
made by the Citizens Radio Corp. of 
Cleveland. They have a broadcast range 
up to 10 miles, with almost no limit to 
their usefulness and/or nuisance value. 
> Radio “stations” no bigger than a lip- 
stick case were shown off by a Bureau 
of Standards engineer. Not yet on the 
market, the “stations” have a_ limited 
range of a few hundred feet. 
> Besides promising clearer and longer 
distance reception for television fans, 
Dr. Thomas T. Goldsmith, chief re- 
searcher for the DuMont Laboratories, 
had a word for prospective buyers. Those 
willing to wait, Goldsmith said, “un- 
doubtedly would save money,” perhaps 
halving the cost of the present high- 
priced sets within two years. 


Current Listening 


Report Carp. CBS, March 24, 10-11 
p.m., EST. Sustaining. The problem of the 
nation’s schools became the problem of 
the CBS Documentary Unit nearly six 
months ago. Examining the subject as if it 
were brand-new, researchers sent out 
across the country collected as much mate- 
rial for the one-hour broadcast as an au- 
thor might gather for an entire book. The 
script readied from it was scheduled for 
airing in January, then suddenly canceled 
as not up to the standard of previous pro- 
ductions. As finally presented last week, 
Report Card was worth the wait. 

It was basically the thing most dreaded 
in radio: a monologistic preachment. But 
under the special magic that is the unit’s 
it was first of all good drama. Taking 
as its hero one Andrew Locke (played with 
a minimum of movie histrionics by Fran- 
chot Tone). Report Card used the story 
of his rise from ambitious young teacher 
to superintefident of schools to trace also 
the development of his—and_ Report 
Card’s—central idea: Education’s trouble 
today is not only the paucity of schools, 
teachers, and textbooks; it is even more 
its failure to train its students for living— 
to make them thinking, civic-minded citi- 
zens of the community instead of just 
youngsters crammed to the ears with facts. 

Until the next show—on baseball, April 
17—the unit may consider itself passed 
with the highest marks on Report Card. 


Newsweek, April 5, 1948 








Sneaking of Housing 


—HERE’S A CHEERFUL STORY 





Less than a year ago, half of the double house you see 
pictured above rented for $15 a month. The other half rented 
for $20 a month. 


The house was built by a coal mining company, which rented 
it to two of its miners. One of the miners earned over $3,600 
in 1947. The other, who was a mine foreman part of the year, 
earned more than $5,000. 


Recently the two miners got together and purchased their 
pleasant home for $3,000 each. 


A simple event? Yes, but a significant one. Today, about two- 
thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 








either own their own homes or rent from private landlords. 





And among the remaining third, who now rent from their 


companies, there is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 








MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer production records in response to this 
country’s stupendous needs for coal, and to 
help rebuild the war-shattered economies of 
other nations. 


BITUMINOUS 4} COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Pinkley and his wife: Some UP hustle-bustle for The Los Angeles Times 


Pink to Los Angeles 


In London last week, Virgil (Pink) 
Pinkley, 40-year-old boss of the United 
Press’s European service, (1) worked on 
plans for covering the Italian elections and 
(2) greeted UP’s big chief—Hugh Baillie. 

For Pink, just back from a whirl as a 
reporter at the winter Olympic games in 
St. Moritz, the Italian story looked like his 
last big UP task. In May, he will leave his 
UP vice presidency (since 1944) and, after 
a vacation, will join The Los Angeles 
Times in the fall as executive assistant to 
Publisher Norman Chandler. 

As his successor in charge of European 
coverage and sales, Pink will break in 
Armstead L. Bradford, who joined the UP 
28 years ago in Washington, when Baillie 
was bureau manager there. 

Exactly what his tasks with The Times 
will be, not even Pinkley knew for sure. 
But the widespread interests of Chandler 
offer a variety ranging from newspapering 
to radio, television, and real estate, and 
Pinkley already bubbled with enthusiasm. 

Downhold Never: UP men in Europe 
and elsewhere over the world know the 
rosy-cheeked Pinkley as the man on whom 
the downhold (UP’s term for holding down 
anything from story lengths to costs) was 
impossible. In his high-school days, he 
worked on The Sun and Telegram in his 
native San Bernardino, Calif. 

Pink earned his University of Southern 
California degree on combined pay from 
The Los Angeles Examiner and his college- 
paper editorship. In 1929, he filed away his 
sheepskin and set out to see Europe. He 
worked his way to New York on a lumber 
boat, then to Ireland on a cattle boat, and 
was seasick all the way. In September 
1929 he caught on with the UP in London. 

Pinkley had the kind of hustle-bustle 
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UP brass likes. After London, he returned 
home for domestic seasoning in Salem, 
Ore., Los Angeles, and Washington. Then 
he went back to London fourteen years 
ago and has been in Europe since. He 
rose to European boss in 1943 via stints 
in Berlin, Rome, Stockholm, Zurich, and 
Amsterdam, plus war-front coverage. 
In the UP, Pinkley salesmanship (he has 
built up UP clientele in Europe and the 
Middle East from a prewar 300 to 750 and 
added eighteen bureaus), and Pinkley 
messages have become a legend. In the face 
of sternest downhold orders, staffmen on 
the Continent and UP brass at home al- 
ways could count on wordy memos, orders, 
kudos, or bawlings out from Pinkley. 


Press 1, MacArthur 0 


The Department of the: Army appar- 
ently felt the time had come to dispel Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s impression that he is 
a law unto himself in occupied Japan. In a 
directive that was a direct slap at the 
Tokyo commander, the Army announced 
March 29 that overseas commanders 
would no longer have authority to take 
away credentials of American correspond- 
ents or subject them to censorship. Corre- 
spondents overseas were placed under 
direct jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Army. 

To harassed correspondents in Japan, 
this order was virtually a proclamation of 
emancipation. During the war the Mac- 
Arthur headquarters operated with press 
policies which made most critical minded 
correspondents writhe with discomfort. 
After the war these same policies put the 
general and his public-relations officers in 
repeated conflict with the Tokyo press 
corps. Two recent issues brought the fight 
to a head. One was an order that made it 


difficult for Tokyo-based correspondents 


to travel elsewhere on assignment in the 
Far East. The second was the refusal to 
reaccredit Compton Pakenham, News- 
WEEK Tokyo correspondent, when he 
sought to return to his post from leave 
last winter. 

Protests were filed in Washington by the 
Tokyo correspondents as a group and by 
publications like Newsweek which had 
been directly affected (NEWSWEEK, March 
1). The Army order settled the argument 
in favor of the press. 


Pulitzer Blasts 


Columbia University handed out the 
first Pulitzer Prizes back in 1917. Almost 
every year since then it has been get- 
ting the lumps for many choices of the 
all-powerful Pulitzer Advisory Board. 

Last week, with Pulitzer Prize day a 
little more than a month away, the board 
was still hearing about its past judg- 
ments, especially 1947’s journalism prizes, 
the most sharply criticized in years. 

The latest blasts came from two able 
newspaperman critics: Carroll Binder, ed- 
itorial editor of The Minneapolis Tribune, 
and the one of the expert jurymen whose 
recommendations largely were ignored 
last year; and Kenneth N. Stewart, vet- 
eran ex-newsman (PM, The New York 
Times, and others), author, and writer, 
and now journalism professor at New 
York University. 

In the Family: In the current Ameri- 
can Mercury, Binder acknowledges that 
many a Pulitzer Prize has been a happy 
choice. But, he adds, the numerous prizes 
to organizations with representatives on 
the board suggests logrolling. “Last year, 
the board scored an all-time high in 
awards within the family [seven out of 
nine].”” Some examples: The Baltimore 
Sun, whose Frank Kent sits on the board; 
Eddy Gilmore, Moscow correspondent of 
the Associated Press, whose Kent Cooper 
sits on the board; Frederick Woltman of 
The New York World-Telegram, whose 
Harold S. Pollard has a vote, Brooks At- 
kinson (for correspondence about Russia) 
of The New York Times, whose Arthur 
Krock sits on the board. 

Since Krock went on the board in 
1940, Binder notes, The Times has gotten 
at least one award a year, two in one 
year, and in all, twenty since 1917. “Ii 
there were a Pulitzer Prize for the great- 
est newspaper in the United States, The 
Times would get it every year... But 
while The Times has many first-class 
newspapermen . it by no means has 
Ores 

Of the AP’s eleven prizes, Binder 
writes, some of the most criticized have 
occurred since Cooper became a_ board 
member. “[His presence] on the board is 
also associated in some minds with the 
striking fact that no prize has ever gone 
to the United Press . . . The UP is so 
convinced [of this] that it refuses to sub- 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. More women buy 


But Ladies’ Home Journal, because women actively prefer a magazine edited to their special interests. 


This preference reveals women’s striking appreciation of the Journal’s greater 
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mit . . . work of its correspondents for 
consideration.” 
’ To Binder, the board’s worst sin last 
year was the cavalier treatment it gave 
recommendations of eight two-man juries 
named at the board’s request by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
The board agreed with only three first- 
place nominations from jurymen, ignored 
four, and gave a prize to one candidate 
whose work was not deemed fit. to submit 
among the first five selections each jury 
was supposed to make. This unhappy ex- 
perience prompted some ASNE members 
to urge it to discontinue Pulitzer Prize 
help, but the majority voted to try again, 
for better or for worse, this year. 
Abolition? Stewart, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of ’48 magazine, suggests that 
the board’s record since 1917 is bad 
enough to argue for abolition of the 
prizes. “The awards [especially in litera- 
ture and drama] have rarely erred in the 
direction of courage . . . only occasionally 
in the direction of fine taste .. . 


Casey at The Times 


Of late, the hallowed London Times has 
murmured politely far oftener than it has 
thundered. The Times’s friends have called 
its policy “educated liberalism”; its critics, 
“wishy-washy,” a far cry from the war- 
time bluntness that led some Tory back- 
benchers in Parliament, for example, to 
gasp “Red” when The Times plumped for 
social reforms and attacked Britain’s pol- 
icy in Greece. 

Last week, John Jacob Astor, chairman 
of The Times’s board, and John Walter, 
“a chief proprietor and director,” made 
sure The Thunderer’s policy wouldn’t 
change soon. To succeed the late R. M. 
Barrington-Ward, the scholarly, self-effac- 
ing editor who made even the liberal Man- 
chester Guardian sit up and cheer Times 
“heresy,” Astor and Walter named Wil- 
liam Francis Casey. 

The appointment of Casey, a respected 
inmate of Printing House Square for the 


looked like an interim step. Now 60, he 
wants to retire in five years, by which time 
The Times hopes to know which way the 
world is going and whether it will tag 
along. In the meantime, it wants no head- 
strong editor. 

Steps to Sueceess: Casey fits this pic- 
ture. A medium-sized, urbane man with 
fine white hair, he looks like anything but 
an American’s idea of a newspaperman 
named Casey. Personally, he is something 
of a bon vivant; professionally, almost a 
dilettante. He is a first-rate editor, but no 
strong-man policymaker. Among close 
friends, he used to adopt a slightly cynical 
pose toward The Times, and talked of the 
day he would flee “that bureau” (as he 
called The Times) to write as he pleased. 
He stopped talking that way about ten 
years ago. ; 

Born in South Africa and educated for 
the law in Dublin, Casey wrote Celtic plays 
before he joined The Times in 1913 as a 
part-time literary critic. He still liked the 
theater, devoted most of his time to 





are frequently belated [as in the 
cases of novelists Sinclair Lewis 
and Ellen Glasgow].” 

As to the newspaper prizes, 
Stewart thinks they put too much 
premium on the status quo, re- 
flect “business-minded, _ publicity- 
wise” publishers, and the influence 
of their “academic apologist” —Dean 
Carl W.. Ackerman of Columbia 
University’s School of Journalism. 
“It is really not too fantastic to 
suggest,” Stewart gibed, “that the 
name be changed from the Pulitzer 
Prizes to the Ackerman Awards.” 


Critic Mauldin 


In 1945, cartoonist Bill Mauldin 
and his grimy doughfoots, Joe and 
Willie, marched to a Pulitzer Prize 
via the pages of the Army’s Stars 
and Stripes. It was a popular award 
with homefolk and GI’s, but more 
than one brass hat, stung by the 
gibes of the sharp-penned Mauldin, 
didn’t like it. 

Mauldin recently has been making 
his own tongue-in-cheek recommen- 
dations for Pulitzer awards. Some 
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By Bill Mauldin 
NOMINATION FOR THE PULITZER PRIZE FOR AN QUTSTAND- 


ING CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE 


BW’. Langtree, the war correspondent who didn’t write a book 


writing comedies, turned out no hits, 
and took more interest in his Times 
job. He did stints in Geneya, Wash- 
ington, Berlin, and other spots, then 
returned to London to edit foreign 
news and write leaders on world 
affairs. 

In 1935, Casey published an un- 
distinguished novel, “Private Life of 
a Successful Man,” which was a 
vague portrait of the late ‘Lord 
Northcliffe, British press lord who 
once owned The Times. Casey be- 
came deputy to Barrington-Ward 
when he took over as editor in 1941. 
At that time, Casey’s rise created 
some stir in Fleet Street, since he 
was regarded as leftist. But now, 
leftists snort at the suggestion. “A 
romantic reactionary,” they call him. 
“If he lived in Ireland, he would be 


a royalist.” 


ITU Setback 


Union printers lost a big round in 
their “Battle of Chicago” last week. 

_ The setback in the first major test 
of the Taft-Hartley law came on a 
side-sector—a Federal District Court 








examples: the war correspondent 
who didn’t write. a book; the Wac 
who worked for Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
and didn’t write a book; the businessman 
who visited Moscow for three days and 
didn’t write a book on Russia. 

In Frankfort last week Mauldin was 
banned from Stars and Stripes. “Edito- 
rializing,” explained Lt. Col. William Sum- 
mers, officer in charge of the paper. “If 
there is no change in Mauldin’s work, there 
will be no change in this ruling.” Said 
Mauldin: “Isn’t that sweet! At least the 
Army is consistent. They considered me 
radical during the war and I suppose they 
might do so now.” 
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Mauldin editorializing: The brass still frowns 


past 35 years, surprised the usually hep 
habitués of Fleet Street’s pubs. Most of 
them had tagged for the job—rated by 
many newsmen as second only to the 
Prime Ministership—the brilliant and 
energetic young Donald Tyerman, who 
came to The Times less than four years 
ago via The Economist and The Observ- 
er, and since has been chief leader 
(editorial) writer. Geoffrey Crowther, the 
able Economist editor, also had been men- 
tioned, but he apparently was not seri- 
ously considered. 

To most insiders, Casey’s appointment 


in Indianapolis. There Judge Luther 
M. Swygert called the Internatianal 
Typographical Union’s no-contract policy 
illegal under the Taft-Hartley’s closed- 
shop ban; said the policy was causing part- 
ly, if not solely, the typos’ strike against 
the Chicago dailies and the tie-ups else- 
where, and ordered the union to quit 
pursuing it. The ITU lost no time appeal- 
ing the decision. 

On Monday, however, the National 
Labor Relations Board and the ITU 
jointly issued a statement in which the 
union agreed to negotiate “all present 
strikes,” and to abandon its no-contract 
policy. 


Q Newsweek, April 5, 1948 





IT'S A “PUSH-BUTTON” FARM AGE 
IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


With electricity available to 96 per cent of its farms, Northern Illinois is pioneer- 
ing and developing many progressive farming methods. Close cooperation of our 
trained agricultural engineers with manufacturers, farm organizations and farmers 
themselves has resulted in numerous labor-saving innovations which are increasing 
production and making the farmer’s job easier. Below are a few of these developments. 


SILO UNLOADING is a snap with this auto- 
matic unloader which claws the silage loose, 
then blows it down to a feed cart below while 
the farmer is doing another chore. Saves five 
days of work a month on many farms! 


WATER when and where needed, and in the 
right amounts, is provided by “push-button’”’ 
irrigation. Overhead, open ditch, or lightweight 
on-the-ground pipe systems make truck gar- 
deners independent of the weatherman. 


FEED GRINDING AND MIXING for cat- 
tle, sheep and poultry is another “push-button’’ 
job. With grinder, mixer and well-placed chutes 
and bins, you just put in the right ingredients, 
and flick the switch . .. the job’s done. 


HAY DRYING SYSTEMS permit speedy 
mowing away of leafy, green, high-moisture 
and vitamin content hay . . . the kind that pro- 
duces more milk. It is efficiently dehydrated 
by air forced through ducts in the mow. 


EGG PRODUCTION is up, with time-con- 
trolled lighting, water warmers, and poultry- 
house ventilators. These aids all contribute to 
increased egg volume in the fall and early 
winter when prices are highest. 


PORK PRODUCTION PROFITS begin at 
farrowing time! Electric pig-brooders help 
more pigs reach weaning age. . . help decrease 
the 333 per cent pig mortality rate, and send 
more pork to markets for sale and profit. 


Forty per cent of America’s farm output, in dollar value, is produced in—or within an over- 
night ride of—Northern Illinois. Chicago has become the hub of the world’s greatest packing and 
food storage industry, as well as the largest single live animal market. Because the Middle West 
is the nation’s granary, Chicago and Northern Illinois is a huge grain distributing center. As focal 
point for the nation’s transportation network, the food wealth of the fertile upper Mississippi 
prairies and livestock from the western ranges flow into this area. Agriculture and industry are 
partners in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 





This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ec¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthdays: Sen. Artuur H. Vannr: 
BERG, who worked as usual, presiding ove 
the Senate; his 64th, March 22. 

> Gov. Tuomas E. Dewey, who worked a- 
usual, studying legislative enactments; I). 
46th, March 24. The ages of other Presi 
dential candidates, as of inauguration day. 
Jan. 20, 1949: Douglas MacArthur, 68: 
Harry S. Truman, 64; Henry A. Wallace. 
60; Robert A. Taft, 59; Earl Warren, 57: 
Harold E. Stassen, 41. 

> Arturo Toscanini, who worked as 
usual, rehearsing his NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra; his 81st, March 25. He said he 
didn’t want to hear about birthdays or 
get any presents until he reached 90. 

> Hersert H. Lenman, ex-UNRRA di- 
rector and four-term New York governor: 
his 70th, March 28. In addition to a pri- 
vate celebration, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
“good right arm” gave a birthday party for 
400 residents of the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews in Manhattan. 


Married: Tommy Dorsey, 43, The Sen- 
timental Gentleman of Swing, for the 
third time, and Jane New, 22, singer and 
dancer, for the second; in Atlanta, 
March 27. 


Retired: Wattrer Damroscu, 86, con- 
ductor and composer; as president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
to let “a younger man” take over, March 
27. His temporary successor: Paul Man- 
ship, 62, sculptor. 


Died: Firtp Marsnat Lorp Mine, 81, 
tank-minded chief of the British imperial 
general staff from 1926 to 1933; in Lon- 
don, March 23. In the first world war, 
“Uncle George” commanded _ British 
troops in Macedonia; in the second, he 
served as a London air-raid warden. 
PApran A. (Watty) Watueren, 55, 
the doughboys’ cartoonist for Stars and 
Stripes during the first world war; in 
Upper Darby, Pa., March 24. Creator of 
“Hoose-Gow Herman” and “The Salut- 
ing Demon,” he had been American 
Legion cartoonist since 1920. 

> AparaLt JosepH M. Reeves, 75, Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet from 1934 to 1936; of coronary 
heart disease, at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
in Maryland, March 25. The last bearded 
American admiral, he was recalled from 
retirement in 1940 and later investigated 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. 


Posthumous: To Bric. Gen. BILLY 
MircHe.i, twelve years after his death, 
was awarded a special medal authorized 
by Congress for “outstanding service as 
a pioneer in the field of American military 
aviation”; in Washington, March 27. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, Air Force Chief of Staff. 
presented the medal to William Mitchell 
Jr., his only son, and a student at the 
University of Virginia. 
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TRUTHS YOUR GEOGRAPHY NEVER TOLD 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


It's Almost 
a New Land! 


Your Geography 
Didn't Talk “Tung Nuts” 


er for profitable industry and commerce, 
progressive farming and better living in 
the areas they serve. 





The nation has moved forward at amaz- 
ing speed the past few years. The Middle 
South (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi) 
has progressed even faster. That goes 
for added industries, agricultural advance- 
ment, and general trade. These two charts 
show graphically that prosperity here has 
increased fasterthan thenation’sasa whole: 








BANK DEPOSITS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 
MIDDLE 231% 
SOUTH = >: 


TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS 
TO INDIVIDUALS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 


MIDDLE = 
}- U.S.143% 














Tung nuts, valuable to the paint and 
allied industries, are just one of the new 
crops in the Middle South. Livestock has 
new importance. Familiar crops—rice, 
sugay cane, sweet potatoes—have new 
chemurgic value that means more profits 
for growers. This table gives you an idea of 
the resource wealth in the Middle South: 


36% of U.S. Barite 
93% of U.S. Bauxite 
27% of U. S. Cotton 


54% of U.S. Rice 

10% of U.S. Salt 

74% of U.S. Sugar Cane 

10% of U.S. Petroleum 21% of U.S. Sulphur 

12% of U.S. Natural Gas 11% of U.S. Lumber 
70% of U.S. Tung Nuts 


Gateway 


to the world from richest valley on earth 
































Geography Never 
Talked “Good Times” 
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It Has the Power 
to be Great 








Endless waterways, temperate climate, 
wide open spaces, make this area a sports- 
man’s paradise the year ’round. It’s a good 
place to live with friendly neighbors. 
Population is 97% native-born—intelligent, 
adaptable, loyal workers. 


The four electric service companies (listed 
below) are good examples of our American 
system at work for all the people. They are 
closely integrated and interconnected to 
insure a constant supply of low-cost, de- 
pendable electricity. They provide the pow- 


For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
MississipP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 

New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 











THE MARKET: 


Back to Business as Usual 


When the new armament spending pro- 
gram first loomed two weeks ago, the stock 
market jumped sharply. New government 
spending, many quickly concluded, would 
counteract any tendency toward a business 
recession. 

Last week the market stopped in its 
tracks. Market followers called it a “con- 
solidating action.” But it was evident 
that many traders were having a second 
thought. On closer analysis the figures 
on defense spending were less reassuring. 

Defense Secretary Forrestal has asked 
for a $3,000,000,000 increase in military 
funds for the coming fiscal year. In a 
tight, booming economy this would be a 
powerful ‘inflationary shot. But compared 
with industry’s own building program of 
some $20,000,000,000 a year, the increase 
was relatively insignificant. Furthermore, 
industry’s expansion program was sched- 
uled to taper off later this year. The in- 
crease in defense spending might not even 
be sufficient to take up slack. Traders 
would still have to watch normal business 
trends. 


AUTOS: 


Ford’s Eye Stoppers 


Last week the Ford Motor Co. called 
its Lincoln and Mercury dealers to De- 
troit for a preview of the new models. 
Roads to Detroit were plastered with signs 
extolling the Lincoln and Mercury, hotel 
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Benson Ford: The race is on 


marquees blazed a welcome, and the big 
Masonic auditorium was decked with sales 
slogans. 

Half of the new car buyers, say Ford 
executives, go for medium or higher priced 
models; and with their new Mercury, Lin- 
coln, and Lincoln Cosmopolitan, they ex- 
pect to get a bigger share of this market. 
Last week they whipped up the hoopla of 
a combined Hollywood premiére and re- 
vival meeting to get dealers in the proper 
do-or-die spirit. At the opening preview, 
a flourish of drums introduced the hitherto- 
secret cars. 

Newsmen, sworn to secrecy, were also 
allowed to see the new models. This much 
could be told: They are new from the tires 
up, but not radical; they are eye-stoppers 


Wall Street Waikout: Strikers picket New York’s Stock Exchange 
for the first time in its 156 years. AFL United Financial Employes 
walked out March 29 over wages and union security. Brokers kept 
the exchange open as the strike began by subbing for clerks. 


sufficiently striking to cause many a 
double-take when first seen on the roads. 

But though reporters were silent, no one 
could stop the wagging tongues of 1,100 
dealers. Soon all Detroit knew about the 
latest Ford offerings. 

For 28-year-old Benson Ford, younger 
brother of Henry Ford II and head of the 
Lincoln-Mercury division, it was the start- 
ing gun of a race to overhaul General 
Motors’ Buick and Cadillac. It would be 
a crucial contest for Ford prestige; veteran 
auto executives recruited for the new sell- 
ing team made no secret of the fact they 
were “trying to pull this one off for Ben- 
son.” 

Though the Lincoln and Mercury were 
now halfway out of the bag, the new 
Ford was still a mystery. A Detroit school- 
boy was said to be selling pictures of a 
new automobile being tested in the South 
and doing a land-office business at 25 
cents a print. He claimed it was the new 
Ford. 


LABOR: 


CIO Showdown 


Once, Philip Murray preached unity in 
the CIO at all costs and tolerated the 
Communist influence and viewpoint. At- 
tacks on the left were called red-baiting. 
But as the world crisis developed, so did 
Murray. In the last three months he has 
become intent on purging his CIO of 
Communists wherever he could consti- 
tutionally do so. 

Today, backed by his Executive Board 
he demands that all the CIO local and 
regional bodies which are subject to na- 
tional direction, unconditionally (1) sup- 
port ERP and (2) disavow Wallace’s 
third party. 

Dissidents have felt the scourge of the 
new Murray. Harry Bridges, ranking party- 
liner in the national CIO hierarchy, has 
been ousted from his post as CIO regional 
director for Northern California. The 
California State CIO Council, which stub- 
bornly clings to the party line, is slated 
for purging. Pro-Wallace members of the 
Minnesota CIO Executive Board (among 
them Clarence Hathaway, former Daily 
Worker editor) are bitterly fighting their 
expected ouster. Leading left-wingers have 
resigned from CIO’s PAC because of its 
anti-Wallace policy. 

The Convert: Last week, the Murray 
policy resulted in an unexpected conver- 
sion. Burly, quick-tempered Mike Quill. 
chief of the Transport Workers Union 
(CIO) and longtime party-line follower, 
had read the handwriting on the wall. The 
Communist-dominated New York City 
CIO council, which Quill headed, had de- 
fied the national CIO by supporting Wal- 
lace and opposing ERP. It had met Phil 
Murray’s ultimatum that it get into line 
with a flat NO. 

This was more than Mike Quill or many 
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air-conditioning 


AUTOMATIC 
ICE CUBE 
MAKER 


Requires only 2 x 3 feet of floor 
space with standard bin, is 714% 


inches in height. 


@ Here's the clearest ice cube you ever saw, frozen from 
running water, frozen and discharged automatically. 


This amazing new, fully automatic machine is good news 
for everybody. Now, restaurant, bar, hotel, institution, and 
club operators can make their own cubes as they need them 
and where they need them. Compact, attractive, requiring 
but little more space than a cigarette vendor, the York 
Automatic Ice Maker produces as many as 8000 cubes per 
day ...and at approximately one quarter former costs. And, 
because these cubes are crystal clear, they protect your drink 
against the air bubbles that, in cloudy ice, steal the car- 
bonation. The hole in the cube helps chill your drink faster. 


Look up the York Distributor nearest you. Ask him to 
show you this sensational new machine in action. Find out 
how soon you can start giving your customers this extra 
value, how soon you can start saving money, saving time, 
ai trouble. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK /fgeraline and flee Condilioniing @ 


GREATEST INVENTION 


since the making of 
Artificial Ice 


Crystal Clear 
Ice Cubes Made 
Automatically 


FASTER COOLING with the “‘cube with the hole.’’ And customers 
prefer drinks that stay lively, too, no air bubbles to kill carbonation. 


4 for the cost 
of | 





AS LITTLE AS ONE-QUARTER THE 8,000 CRYSTAL CLEAR CUBES, when 
COST of clear commercial cubes...the you want them, where you want them 
York Automatic Ice Maker pays divi- . as much as 450 Ibs. a day, un- 
dends from the start. touched by human hands. 


LOOK POR THE Cope pypgy qe HOLE 








HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





BANFF WOULD BE A 
HONEYMOON HAVEN / 


THAT SMART CANADIAN PACIFIC 
travel agent knew we'd find 
honeymoon happiness at Banff in 

the heart of the Canadian Rockies! 

He planned our trip...and 

I’m sure no one ever rode in such 
comfort or enjoyed such special service! 
But then Canadian Pacific is special! 


if 
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BANFF IS SPECIAL...a paradise surrounded on all sides by huge mountain 
peaks. You’ve dreamed of luxury...but this is it! A mile-high golf course, two 
pools, tennis, fishing, riding! 


LAKE LOUISE IS SPECIAL, TOO... forty 
breath-taking miles from Banff. Farther on, 
Emerald Lake glitters in the mountain 
sun. The Columbia Icefields are 

fantastic! And even deep in the Rockies, 
Canadian Pacific pampers you with 
modern, comfortable hotels and lodges 
and that special Canadian Pacific service. 


SPECIAL is the word for all Canadian 
Pacific service, whether it’s in one of 
their twenty coast-to-coast hotels and 
lodges or over their 17,000 miles of rail. 
This is the world’s most gracious 
travel system. 


Ask Canadian Pacific or your 
local agent about hotel, steamship 
or rail reservations. 


SPANS THE WORLD 


Railways + Steamships - Air Lines «Hotels - Communications + Express 
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another opportunist labor leader had bar- 
gained for. Quill quit as chief of the CIO 
Council, saying: “I want no part in a CIO 
Council that may split unions . . . too 
many CIO members have been taking too 
lightly the position that the CIO may 
split.” 

His decision was realistic recognition 
of the CIO’s new look. Quill knew he 
could no longer play openly with the ex- 
treme left and at the same time maintain 
his good standing as a CIO leader. The 
long-postponed showdown time had finally 
arrived for the CIO. 


Significance-- 


The important question is whether the 
growing left-right friction will lead the 


. Communist-dominated unions into quit- 


ting the CIO and setting up their own labor 
federation. Harry Bridges (still head of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union) who should know, 
says: “We are not thinking in terms of 
breaks.” 

Actually, the Communists have ample 
room within the CIO to work their mis- 
chief. They will be purged out of regional 
and local councils which are directly sub- 
ject to national CIO jurisdiction; but they 
are virtually impregnable in their auton- 
omous unions. The United Electrical 
Workers or Farm Equipment Workers or 
Fur Workers can endorse Wallace and 
damn ERP regardless of what the CIO 
Executive Board says. The only authority 
the autonomous union has to fear is a 
two-thirds vote by the CIO national 
convention. © 

Even should the Commies want to 
quit the CIO, they could find no other 
trade-union base of operations. They 
can’t get into the AFL. 

And they know that if they set up their 
own simon-pure coterie of unions, they 
would isolate themselves from the main- 
stream of American labor and lose the 
very influence they seek. During the de- 
pression, Stalinites tried a Communist 
federation—the Trade Union Unity League. 
It died unnoticed, uninfluential and un- 
important. They haven’t forgotten that. 

So in spite of rebuffs and insults from 
right-wing colleagues the Communists in 
the CIO seem committed to stick. They 
will try to stay as close as possible to the 
mass of U.S. labor and—in their classic 
phrase—“bore from within.” 

In following this policy the Communists 
run one risk: fhat Phil Murray may 
countenance raids by right-wing unions on 
the CP-run groups, like the current switch 
of electrical workers to United Automobile 
Workers in Eastern locals. 


Third-Round Trouble 


Here and there the third round was run- 
ning into difficulty. 

Last week, New York fur manufactur- 
ers—now in a slump—asked the CIO Fur 
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TTRAGTION FOR TONIGHT 








Today, as in the time of the showboats, the 
attraction of Kentucky Tavern is its distinc- 
tive flavor . . . its unvarying uniformity. And 
it’s still “The Aristocrat of Bonds” ... the 
finest of all fine whiskies. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Ky. 


© 1948 G. Dd. Co. 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Seale model of Dodge Truck plant—built by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Imagine getting paid for this! 


Tuts looks like fun—whether or not 
your hobby is scale models. 

It’s the world’s largest truck fac- 
tory—Dodge—in miniature, with 
over 16,000 accurate models of every- 
thing from tires to trucks, from 
machines to complete assembly lines! 

But those men in the picture are 
not paid for playing—they’re work- 
ing. This miniature plant is sound 
business. And it has paid for itself 
many times over in manufacturing 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


economies passed along to owners of 
Dodge “Job-Rated” Trucks. 


When our plant engineers are plan- 
ning a factory change—to save time, 
costs or space—or to add a new 
process or another kind of truck to 
the Dodge line—they rehearse it first 
here. With men who work in the real 
factory, they settle problems of work- 
ing space, safety, lighting and venti- 
lation, matters of timing, production 
and eflicient operation. 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Gilite Powdered Metal Products 


Only when every detail is approved 
here, do they make the change in the 
full-size factory. For a factory change 
has to be right the first time .. . you 
don’t move tons of machinery back 
and forth the way you rearrange your 
living room furniture! 

This table-top factory is typical of 
the many ways we apply practical 
imagination in Plymouth, Dodge. 
De Soto and Chrysler plants to make 
cars and trucks of outstanding value. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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Workers Union for a return to the prewar 
svstem of two wage scales. The fur manu- 
facturers were willing to pay pre eat pre- 
mium wages during the rush season, but 
wanted a lower rate set for the January to 
June “slack.” : 

The union refused. Last week, the man- 
ufacturers prepared to close their doors on 
April 2, and keep them closed until the 
union agreed. . 

No at Last: Meanwhile the Merchants 
Ladies Garment Association decided that 
after years of saying “Yes,” that it would 
have to say “No” to the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. The union 
wanted a new five-year contract with 
higher minimum wage scales, higher piece- 
work rates and better and bigger vacations. 

“We reject,” said Joseph L. Dubow, 
executive director of the garment mer- 
chandisers. “If we were back in the [war] 
days when there were two buyers for 
every garment that was produced, the 
union might be pardoned for [its] demands. 
Our problem now is to find a way of selling 
our product . . .” 

One union, the United Shoe Workers 
(CIO), realizing that the shoe industry 
was heading for trouble, had already aban- 
doned its demand for a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase. It had signed. a contract at 
prevailing wage rates for 12,000 New Eng- 
land shoe workers. 

The Labor Department’s statisticians 
last week reported that the bulk of wage 
increases since the late summer of 1947 
had ranged from 5 to 15 cents an hour. 
They estimated fewer than one-third of the 
organized workers had gotten a third-round 
wage hike. 



































CORPORATIONS: 
The Thorium Touch 


In 1945, the common stock of the Lind- 
say Light & Chemical Co. was quoted on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange at 51%. Last 
week, the stock closed at 66; once this year 
it had climbed as high as 72. 

Lindsay Light & Chemical is a small firm 
founded in Chicago in 1902 to make gas- 
lamp mantles containing thorium, a little- 
known metal obtained from monazite sand. 
Later the company also branched into pro- 
ducing other rare-earth metals. It rocked 
along unspectacularly for 40-odd years, 
usually returning a small profit. 

In 1946, Lindsay reported to its 760 
stockholders that it had been assisting in 
the Army’s atomic-energy program. A year 
later, the stockholders’ report announced 
that the company, “as the principal pro- 
ducer of thorium in the United States, 
should benefit from any future expansion 
in the atomic-energy program.” 

At the same time, Lindsay’s earnings 
had begun to jump magically. From $59,- 
283 in 1945, they shot up to $227,634 in 
1916 and then to $408,992 last year. 

How much of these earnings came from 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFERINGS: 


Chicago, Illinois 

Water Works System, 

1.2% Revenue Certificates 

Frankfort, Kentucky 

Waterworks and Electric Light & Power, 

134% Revenue Bonds 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

444% Gas Plant Revenue Bonds 

Miami, Florida 

2% & 236% Water Revenue Bonds 
Nashville, T 

214% Electric Power Revenue Bonds 


Omaha Public Power District, Neb. 
144%-4% Electric Revenue Bonds 


Seattle, Washington 
2% Light & Power Revenue Bonds 








HALSEY, 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 


Revenue bonds are issued by states, municipalities and 
special districts to build, buy or improve such revenue 
producing properties as light and power plants, water- 
works and gas systems, toll highways and bridges, trans- 
portation systems and airports. Their payment depends 
primarily upon revenues from the property ; their ultimate 
strength upon the borrowing community's covenant to 
maintain rates adequate to meet all charges, including 
principal and interest on the bonds. 

It is apparent that the character and financial strength 
of the community, the soundness and prospects of the 
enterprise itself, are highly important in the selection of 
these bonds for investment. 

These and many other factors are carefully investigated 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. before such bonds are pur- 
chased for offering to its customers. Send for our latest 
offering list. No obligation. 


STUART & CO. INc. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OLD 
ANGUS 


BRAND 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 




















wuidtaion 17 Speak 


world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 
ROBERT M. 


HUTCHINS 


Choncellor, 
The University of 
Chicago 


SAYS 


“WE CAN’T SEE THE 
ATOM FOR THE BOMB” 


M°:: Americans can't see the 
atom for the bomb. That is 
why atomic energy means only de- 
struction to 96 out of 100 Ameri- 
cans; the smoke from Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki clouds the vision. 

This is a dangerous myopia. 
Atomic energy is more than a 
weapon and it is more than science. 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
called it “the most vital of all areas 
of public policy.” 

This is true because when we 
released the energy imprisoned in 
the atom’s nucleus we released the 
greatest force for material good or 
evil the world has known. Our 
problem now is to develop the good 
while we hold the evil in check. 

And we have made more progress 
than you might think. Alread) 
atomic knowledge has given us 
wonderful new tools for the control 
of disease, for the advancement of 
science and industry and for the 
understanding of life itself. 

Significant of American intention 
to maintain atomic leadership is the 
growing interest of industry in nu- 
clear science. It is encouraging, for 
example, to note that in a single 
month recently five great corpora- 
tions subscribed to and became in- 
dustrial members of the University 
of Chicago’s new $12,000,000 pro- 
gram of peacetime atomic research. 
It is axiomatic that when American 
enterprise invests its tremendous vi- 
tality in a problem, positive results 
are not far off. 

We will enjoy positive results 
beyond our dreams when we as 
people fully learn that the power of 
the atom to destroy is eclipsed by 
its power to bless mankind. 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... . bul 
ore presented as a Public Service Feature. 

Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak” 


bpeeact et 
“ROYALS METAL MFG. CQO. 


“Metal Furniture Since 97" - 
175 N. MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO 1 
NEW YORK 10 * LOS ANGELES 1} 
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thorium was not disclosed. This much was 
known: Thorium is used to obtain fission- 
able elements for creating atomic power. 
And last week, Lindsay’s stockholders 
voted to increase the authorized common 
stock from 60,000 to 100,000 shares in 
order to finance additional production 
facilities as needed. 


ADVERTISING: 


The Lucky Strike Plum 


Emerson Foote, 41-year-old president 
of the Foote, Cone & Belding advertising 
agency, called Manhattan newsmen into 
his paneled Park Avenue office last week 
to hear a startling announcement. The 
agency was dropping the $11,500,000 
American Tobacco Co. account. 

It had been a tough decision. The Amer- 
ican Tobacco business, which included 
Lucky Strikes, Pall Malls, and Kensitas 
(British) , was the largest plum ever given 
up by an agency. It meant $1,800,000 
yearly for Foote, Cone and helped support 
some 200 of the 1,010 employes. 

Why then did Foote do it? He said only 
that he had disagreed with American To- 
bacco officials over advertising techniques 
and policy. “And if you can’t convince 
your client after a reasonable effort,” the 
tall, gray-blond ad executive added, “you 
should drop the advertising.” 

Veto Trouble: The American Tobacco 
Co. confirmed Foote, Cone’s resignation. 
The company said that the move would 
have no effect on current advertising 
schedules, including such shows as the 
Lucky Strike Hit Parade and the Jack 
Benny program. 

Foote’s action followed by three days 


International 


Foote: $1,800,000 goes up in smoke 


the resignation of George Washington Hill 
Jr., as American Tobacco’s vice president 
in charge of advertising. Foote denied the 
connection, but young Hill also had quit 
disgruntled over advertising policy. In- 
siders recalled that Foote and Hill had 
complained of being constantly overruled 
by the company’s president, 70-year-old 
Vincent Riggio, who succeeded George 
Washington Hill Sr., eighteen months ago. 
It had been Foote and Hill Jr. who had 
teamed with Hill Sr. to perfect American 
Tobacco’s famous sledge-hammer adver- 
tising techniques. (Asked if the old man 
hadn’t ever overruled him too, Foote re- 
plied: “If you were a_ baseball player, 
would you mind if Babe Ruth showed you 
how to change your grip on the bat?”) 
Foote said he had offered to quit Foote, 


Remote Control Racing: On this new game, a $200 living-room speed- 
way, magnets regulated by knobs pull tiny drawn-to-scale racers at 7 
m.p.h., the equivalent of 160 m.p.h. in relation to their size .. . 


Newsweek 
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Cone & Belding and let the agency run 
the American Tobacco account to please 
the company’s taste. Fairfax B. Cone, 45, 
and Don Belding, 50, vetoed this. Foote 
vould stay: the account would go. 

Foote, Cone had opened its doors in 
1943 when Foote brought $6,000,000 Lucky 
Strike business with him from the defunct 
Lord & Thomas agency. Six months later 
the young firm had rolled up $23,000,000 
in billings. By the end of last year, its 
billings had reached $52,000,000 and Foote, 
Cone & Belding stood fifth in the ad- 
Mency field. Even with the loss of the 
American Tobacco account, it would re- 
main in the top six on agency row. 

This week the American Tobacco Co. 
M ended the guessing as to who would get the 
M business. The Lucky ‘Strike account went 
to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn and 
Pall Mall to Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles. 
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BRAYON: 
n Hill 7 
oe Exit Uncle Sam 
ad the 
| quit Last week, the United States Govern- 
- [n- [ment prepared to get out of the rayon 
| had (industry. Its venture had been short and 
rruled #@stormy.° 
ar-old In August 1947, the Office of Alien 
reorge [@Property had seized North American 
s ago. [Rayon and American Bemberg Corp. be- 
o had #acause the Dutch company which con- 
erican olled them was a blind for German inter- 
adver- (gests. The two companies produced about 5 
1 man per cent of the nation’s rayon output. 
te re- From the start, Alien Property Chief 
jlayer, (David Bazelon, an old-time New Dealer, 
d you balked at doing business as usual. When 
ai agents traced substantial amounts of both 
Foote, 






















- . But smashups come if the 
speed- MPlayer at the knob tries to send 
s at 7 M's car too fast around the turns. 
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MERICAN history is based largely 
on such documents as the re- 
cently discovered one shown above. 
Written in a clear, distinctive hand 
by some now-forgotten clerk, it is 
more than an inventory of the old 
Moravian “Store in Litiz,”’ in Penn- 
sylvania; it is a revelation of the 
many common necessities and few 
luxuries bought by our countrymen 
just before the Revolution. It is 
through such lists that students of 
furnishings, trades, costumes, and 
many other phases of early Ameri- 
can life look into the past. 
This old list suggests efficiency, 
courtesy, neatness, honesty, and 
financial responsibility. Just as 
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America is more than the scenes 
you see from a train window, the 
real stock in trade of a business is 
more than mere merchandise. You 
don’t have to reach to the upper 
shelves of your imagination to find 
the priceless factors indispensable 
to successful public service. These 
factors are hard work, integrity, 
soundness, and the genuine will to 
perform a national duty. 

The Home has devoted itself to 
these ideals. Frequent inventories 
of its stock in trade, with keen ap- 
praisal of the needs of policyholder 
and producer, have enabled The 
Home to aim high into the future 
with a firm foot on the ground. 


* THE HOME* 


NEW 


AUTOM 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is the leading insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry. There is a competent Home representative 


Susnance Company 


YORK 


OBILE ° MARINE 


in your community to serve your insurance needs. 
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IT PAYS TO 


In our 30-year span we have 
successfully completed over 
9000 installations. A few fora 
few thousand dollars. Many for 
a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars. A few for a few million 
dollars, All to the complete 


satisfaction of the owners, 


architects, engineers, and gen- 
eral contractors. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


An Organization 
That Has to [ts Credit 
Every Conceivable Type of 
Electrical Installation 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Complete Organizations In 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit 


Vrite for our Brochure 


_FISCHBACH AND MOORE, Department N 
226 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











BUSINESS 


North American and Bemberg rayon into 
the gray market, he chided the board of 
directors (which control both companies) 
and demanded more policing of their 
products’ ultimate destination. 

Last December, competitors upped their 
price 10 per cent. Bemberg-North Ameri- 


-can directors asked OAP for permission 


to follow suit. Bazelon refused, arguing (1) 
that present prices were sufficient to sus- 
tain the current dividend rate and finance 
a projected $13,000,000 expansion pro- 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Children: A lamp for children’s 
rooms, made by Dial-A-Light of Chicago, 
has a telephone receiver base. A bright 
light and a night light can be turned on 
and off by dialing a number. 

For Music Lovers: A radio-phonograph 
combination with a built-in cabinet that 
will hold 100 records has been introduced 





The Seeburg can play more than 14 hours of recorded music without repeating 


gram as well and (2) a “policy of price 
restraint” would be beneficial to both 
the stockholders and the nation. Eight of 
the ten frustrated directors resigned. 

Farewell With Strings: Last week, 
the OAP elected six replacements to the 
board. “Stooges,” snorted a stockholder. 
Others pointed out that none of the new 
directors—all OAP  officials—knew any- 
thing about the rayon industry. They 
added that the government’s hold-the- 
price-line policy would slash the two com- 
panies’ 1948 net ($5,740,000 in 1947) by 
18 to 20 per cent. 

But they heard cheering news as well. 
Attorney General Tom Clark had ordered 
the OAP to sell the government’s con- 
trolling interest as soon as engineers set 
a fair value on the property. Sticking by 
its guns to the last, the OAP said firmly, 
however, that it would not sell its stock to 
(1) any operator who would charge exorbi- 
tant prices for his rayon, (2) any group 
that might foster what an OAP official 
called ‘a monopoly trend in the rayon in- 
dustry,” or (3) any German nationals. 

Despite the restrictions, the resigned 
directors said they were “entirely satis- 
fied.” They had prodded Tom Clark into 


‘ quitting the rayon business; the experi- 


ment was soon to be over. 


by the J. P. Seeburg Corp. of Chicago. 
Automatic controls can be set to provide 
recorded music for factory workers for a 
whole week. 

For Doors: To eliminate the need for 
a different key for each lock, Code Lock, 
Ltd., of Greenford, England, has developed 
a key with six adjustable projections that 
can be set in a million combinations. 


Each lock can be set for a different com-} 


bination, but opened with the one key. 


ANTITRUST: 


Two by Default 


The Justice Department’s antitrust di- 
vision last week cut two more notches in 
its gun. In two important cases defendants 
surrendered without a fight to avoid the 
time and expense of prolonged litigation. 

At Kansas City a case against Safeway 
Stores, Inc., eight of its subsidiaries and 
thirteen officials for conspiracy to restrain 
and monopolize trade ended in fines total- 
ing $40,000. The Safeway Stores accepted 
a compromise solution with reluctance “as 
a means of saving many months of time te 
the company’s executive and other per- 
sonnel and tremendous sums in trial costs.” 


At Cleveland the A. B. Dick Co. and co- 
Newsweek 
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defendants entered a plea of no defense in 
a criminal antitrust suit; they also ac- 
cepted a compromise settlement in a civil 
suit. The Justice Department charged the 
company with dominating the stencil-du- 
plicating industry, and coercing its com- 
petitors. Federal Judge Emerich B. Freed 
fned the Dick Co., the Mimeograph Co., 
Ltd., C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., the John 
A. Manning Paper Co., the Aldine Paper 
Co., and six individuals a total of $99,000. 

A. B. Dick Jr., president, said his com- 
pany made no admission of guilt. It had 
chosen not to fight “to avoid prolonged 
litigation which might have slowed its 
continuing program of product research 
and hampered the building of a new fac- 
tory and general office at Niles, Illinois.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Planes: Glenn L. Martin reported to 
stockholders a $19,181,526 loss last year 
on a mere $23,365,722 in sales. But he 
pointed to an order backlog of $120,000.- 
000 “with more coming.” Sales this year 
of $70,000,000, he forecast, would put 
stockholders in the black. (The next day 
Defense Secretary James Forrestal asked 
Congress for a $2,000.000,000 airplane- 
buying program to double current output.) - 

Surplus: A flood of income-tax collec- 
tions pushed the Treasury’s budget sur- 
plus to more than $7,000,000,000. The sur- 
plus—the largest in history—will be even 
greater when the Treasury manages to 
catch up with its backlog of uncounted 
tax returns. 

Stairs: Westinghouse installed two high- 
speed moving stairways in the Esso Build- 
ing in Radio City. They travel at 125 feet 
a minute, 35 feet faster than normal. The 
company said scurrying New Yorkers were 
the “most ready to move up to the faster 
speed.” 

Metals: The Aluminum Co. of America 
managed to use up 6,250,000 pounds of its 
own products in the construction of its 
rolling mill at Davenport, Iowa. Even 
25,000 tons of structural steel were coated 
with three carloads of aluminum paint. 

Railroads: Martin W. Clement, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad (the 
country’s largest coal carrier) , said he had 
placed orders for 114 new Diesel locomo- 
tives which will cost $16,000,000. He also 
ordered 2,300 new freight cars as part of 
a program to spend $157,000,000 in post- 
war improvements. 

Travelers: The New York Central 
Railroad ordered its train crews to “turn 
that angry passenger into a sympathetic 
friend” by announcing reasons and prob- 
able lengths of delays, and adding “that 
we're sincerely sorry.” The Missouri Pa- 
cific issued similar orders, with a cau- 
tion: “This, of course, does not mean that 


Passengers will be awakened at night .. . 
There can be a limit to all good things.” 


April 5, 1948 








Saves 750 lbs. 





Water heater company cuts freight costs, reduces damage 
claims, saves time and labor with Acme Steelstrap 


A shipping room production line is 
building more efficient packages 
with Acme Steelstrap. This saves 
25% on each water heater package, 


The extra expense of material and 
labor for bracing a car with heavy, 
costly lumber is a cost of distribu- 
tion which can be reduced. Also that 
hidden cost, ‘“‘claims for damages,” 
can be eliminated. 

This manufacturer of Portland, 
Oregon, asked Acme shipping spe- 
cialists if Acme Unit-Load Band 
might be an answer to their water 
heater shipping problems. It was. 
This method saves 750 Ibs. of lumber 





y 
More savings ahead for Acme Steelstrap users—!| 
No. 3 Steelstrapper, the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 seals. Tensions, 
seals, and cuts the strap in one operation. Small 
base requires only 5-inch strapping surface. Two 
levers working in opposite directions make for 
better balance and easier handling. 











a ¢ 


Acme Unit-Load Band practi- 
cally eliminated freight dam- 
age claims, reduced labor costs 
and saved 750 lbs. of lumber 
dunnage per carload. 


dunnage per carload and has proved 
to be a safer method of bracing cars. 

While there the Acme experts also 
suggested an improved design for in- 
dividual heater packages. This re- 
sulted in another 25 % savings. 

You are welcome to call in an 
Acme shipping specialist to consult 
with your organization on any ship- 
ping problem without obligation. 

Write or send for booklet contain- 
ing actual case histories of substan- 
tial savings made by Acme shipping 
specialists. 


Se re ee a ee 


lA nemo Steel Company, Dept. NW-48 | 
, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your | 
| case history booklet, “SAVINGS IN | 
| SHIPPING.” | 
| ifs | 
>| Name..... en | 
Company...... Be Sceccecesocesece 
a) 
| | 
CHEF, io cc ccdcccetiendeccce MEERGecede 
Ric ccicninaliaiinientt ott cathe — 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





lemme Stechatrap 


NEW YORK 17 


ATLANTA 





CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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If your product is hard to package because 
of moisture or grease content, it may pay 
you to investigate Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment. This beautiful paper was made for 
just such jobs. Patapar has high wet- 
strength. It can take any amount of wetting 
(even in boiling water) without weakening. 
Patapar is grease-proof, too. It resists the 
penetration of grease, fats, oils. 


A few of Patapar’s 
hundreds of uses 


As a packaging material Patapar gives ut- 
most protection to foods like butter, short- 
ening, bacon, cheese, fish, frozen foods. In 
other fields Patapar is used for lining motor 
oil containers, making hair wave pads, pack- 
aging cottonseed oil compounds, for lamp 
shades, rubber mold liners, dye house sepa- 
rator sheets, cover liners for cosmetic jars. 
These are just a few examples. 


Patapar printing service 


Patapar’s rich white surface takes printing 
beautifully. We do the printing in our own 
plants which are specially equipped for 
printing Patapar economically in one or 
more colors. We offer a- complete printing 
service (for Patapar only) including art 
work, engravings, typesetting — 
everything. 


TAILOR-MADE 
IN 179 VARIATIONS 
Patapar is made in 179 
different types—each 
type ‘“‘tailor-made”’ for 
special purposes. Per- 
haps, among them, there’s a 
type of Patapar that will fill 
a need in your business. Write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet N, “The Story of 
Patapar.” ‘ 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





EMANDS for a third round of wage 
D increases are based on the argu- 
ment that the rise in living costs has 
outstripped the rise in wages. Official 
figures show, on the contrary, that be- 
tween 1939 and February of this year 
average hourly earnings of manufactur- 
ing workers increased 104 per cent, and 
average weekly earnings 119 
per cent, while the cost of 
living went up only 69 per 
cent. Only by selecting as a 
base of comparison June 
1946, when the relationship 
of wages to the cost-of-living 
index was most favorable, 
can the union leaders show a 
slightly greater rise in living 
costs than in wages. And we 
must remember even here 
that the cost-of-living index under price 
control was largely fictional. It made no 
adequate allowance for black markets, 
unobtainable goods, and deterioration 
in quality. 

It is, moreover, precisely the labor 
unions already best. off that now take 
the lead in demanding further gains. 
Average weekly earnings in 25 manu- 
facturing industries in December were 
$52.74. But in the iron and steel indus- 
try they were $58.20; in meat packing, 
$61.57; in the printing trades, $63.57; 
in the automobile industry, $65.47; in 
anthracite mining, $67.42, and in bitu- 
minous-coal mining, $75.22. Incidental- 
ly, weekly wages in the soft-coal fields 
were 211 per cent above their 1939 level. 


UCH comparisons call attention to 

the fallacy of lump thinking about 
wages. That fallacy is made graphically 
clear in a study of the “Behavior of 
Wages” just completed by Jules Back- 
man and M. R. Gainsbrugh for the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
This study reveals not only that it is 
undesirable to try to impose blanket 
wage increases on the American econ- 
omy, but that, contrary to common be- 
lief, we have never actually had such 
uniform increases, even in the recent 
past. It is widely believed that the first 
round of postwar wage increases was a 
uniform advance of 1814 cents an hour. 
A survey of 153 industries, however, in 
the period from September 1945 to 
February 1947, shows advances ranging 
from only 5 cents an hour in some in- 
dustries to 30 cents in others. Out of 





Fallacies of the Third Round 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


15,800,000 workers, only 3,700,000, in 
fact, were in industries which received 
average increases ranging betwee 5 
cents and 20 cents an hour. Some 6,000,- 
000 workers received less and some 
6,000,000 received more. 
From 1929 to 1939, to cite another 
illustration, 25 manufacturing industries 
show an average increase of 
22 per cent in hourly earn- 
ings. But the average rise 
was different in every one of 
these 25 industries, ranging 
from 3.6 per cent in the low- 
est to 37.1 per cent in the 
highest. The diversity is simi- 
lar no matter what period we 
take. 
We must remember, final- 
ly, that the wage-increase fig- 
ure for each industry is itself an av- 
erage. It conceals the diversity of in- 
creases among individual firms in that 
industry. The average increase in each 
firm, again, conceals the diversity 
among individual wage increases. 
Today efforts are being made every- 
where to impose an arbitrary uniform- 
ity on wages. All such efforts impede 
the functioning of a free economy. When 
a union imposes uniform wages within 
a single firm, regardless of differences 
between individual workers in merit, 
skill and output, it reduces or destroys 
individual incentives to improvement 
and production. When industrywide 
unions impose uniform national wage 
scales they retard or prevent the growth 
of industry in the South and in small 
towns. When government seeks to im- 
pose a national uniform increase in 
wages, it destroys the free market 
mechanism of fluid adjustment of prices, 
wages, and synchronized production. It 
prevents expanding industries from at- 
tracting workers by offering relatively 
higher wages while it forces violent ad- 
justments on less profitable industries. 


nN attempt to impose a blanket third 


round of wage increases now 
would bring further distortions in our 
economy. Unless it were offset by still 
more monetary inflation it would mean 
dangerously excessive production costs 
which would either wipe out profit 
margins or force up individual prices to 
levels that would contract demand. In 
either case the result would be unem- 
ployment. 








Newsweek, April 5, 1948 
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Wherever heavy thrust loads predominate, self-aligning SiS Spherical 
Roller Thrust Bearings can operate at continuous high speeds with low 


friction torque. 


Designed for the big brute jobs and widely used in the marine, oil and steel 
industries, SAUSIF Spherical Roller Thrust Bearings are built like a watch 


to do the work of a giant. 
7023 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
EIGF™ INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA SH The right bearing in the right place 





















































































































































































































































Beverage Cooler Put in By 
IMinois Restaurant Owner 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When A. Bamonti, owner of the Savoia 
Cafe, Chicago Heights, Ill., bought a 
Frigidaire beverage cooler, he was re- 
newing relations with an old friend. 


“Twelve years of experience with 
Frigidaire equipment in my restaurant 
and tavern, plus good service from a 
Frigidaire home refrigerator, convinced 
me the new beverage cooler should be 
a Frigidaire,” says Mr. Bamonti. 
“Frigidaire products and my Frigidaire 
Dealer have served me well.’” Widman 
Refrigeration Co., Chicago Heights, 
made the installation. 

For beverage coolers or 
other refrigeration equip- 
ment you need, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 


name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 








(sw IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN 











Hotel Lennox is conveniently located. 
You'll find large, well-furnished rooms 
...good beds... luxurious baths... fine 
foods, courteous Lennox service... and 
a radio in every room at no extra cost. 
Try to plan your visits Thursday through 
Sunday. We can serve you better then. 


Rooms from $3.50 


























Halo Everybody 


Mother knows what’s good for you, 
Go to church like she taught you to. 
Brother, we've an empty pew 


Plainly labeled Y-O-U. 


Set to the tune of “Little Brown Jug,” 
this jingle may not sell suds or pop, but 
it does hit the spot. It keeps parishioners 
coming to Emmanuel Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Albany, N. Y. The pastor, 
Rev. Clayton G. Van Deusen, first 
started singing his religious “commer- 
cials” at a church party in October 1946. 
Mr. Van Deusen delivers his ads in the 
flesh at church suppers and meetings— 
without benefit of the air waves. 

One of the most popular ministerial 
solos for young people is sung to the 
chorus of “Jingle Bells”: 


Luther League, Luther League gives 
you lots to do, 

Young folks 12 to 25, here’s the 
place for you. 


At the top of the adult hit parade 
last week was a church jingle which the 


RELIGION 


Religious News Service 


Quadricentennial: The Swiss Guard, now 
110 strong, on March 21 ended a three-day 
celebration of its establishment in 1548 by 
Pope Paul III. They guard the Vatican 
entrances and the apartments of the Pope. 








pastor presented without music. Instead, 
Mr. Van Deusen recites deadpan: 


Ladies, do the lonesome tears roll, 

When your husbands bowl? 

Do you feel like getting pally, 

When the men are at the alley? 

Do the sighs come rushing forth, 

When the hunters are up North? 

For fun and fellowship, join the 
Ladies Aid 

Remember, Ladies Aid. spelled 
backwards is Dia Seidal. 


Cooperation in Germany 


The disjointed pieces which make up the 
puzzle of Germany’s future seemed at last 
to be falling into some kind of pattern. At 
least in the religious world, Germans were 
drawing together in larger and _ larger 
brotherhood groups. In October 1945, Re- 
formed and Lutheran elements had joined 
to organize the Evangelische Kirche in 
Deutschland, the German Evangelical 
Church. 

Now German Protestants have formed a 
council of churches embracing not only 
EKID, but also “free churches,”* Baptist, 
Methodist, Evangelical United 
Brethren, Old Catholic, and 
Mennonite. Somewhat like 
the American Federal Council 
of Churches, the new Coopera- 
tive Fellowship of Christian 
Churches represents between 
35,000,000 and 40,000,000 
Christians. 

Representatives of the dif- 
ferent sects met March 10 at 
Kassel in the American zone 
and elected as president Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, who is also 
EKID vice chairman. As vice 
president of the fellowship, the 
churchmen picked Methodist 
Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer 
of Frankfurt am Main, now 
visiting this country. Bishop 
Sommer announced the new 
organization’s existence in New 
York last week. 

As far as numbers were con- 
cerned, the new group was 
predominantly Lutheran, for 
the free churches represent 
only 5 per cent of German 
Protestantism. But according 
to Bishop Sommer, “it is the 
first time in the history of 
Protestantism that German 
Protestants can speak with a 
united voice.” And as Pastor 
Niemoeller said in 1946, “to- 
day the church has the only 
German voice that can be 
heard in the world.” 





*So-called because before the oc- 
cupation the Lutheran Church was 
Germany's state church. 


Newsweek, April 5, 1948 














ad, THE MORAL OF THESE QUOTES IS THIS: 


Check us First for Land, 


: See ants and Equipment 


Your Requirements “Unusual”? 


‘6 


*,.. what we have been able to do for our students... 
could not have been done without the understanding and 


















































the ; co-operation of the War Assets Administration . . . your 

last — : agency’s handling of the entire matter has been outstand- 

At ingly satisfactory .. .” 

vere — — Educational Institution* 

rger 

se — Need New Facilities in a Hurry? 

, “S>. . delay might well have been disastrous. The 

lical — handling . . . by your office has been . . . prompt and 
i. satisfactory .. .” 

eda — Tubing and Conduit Manufacturer* 

only 

tist, : Want to Cut Your Costs? 


“t ‘ 
pre: < “, . « we have been able to operate this plant at a 
like profit . . . our facilities are modern and efficient . . . 
incil resulting in lower costs for us and .. . considerable com- 
era- petitive advantage.” 
tian — Steel Fabricator* 
veen ' 

Looking for a Branch Plant? 
,000 


“We are glad to recommend to our industrial friends, 
rf 


dif- “Sy who might be.looking for new facilities or additional manu- 
Oat F. facturing space, that they first consider available surplus 
zone war plants.” 
astor — Automobile Manufacturer* 


; also 

vice 
», the 
odist 
nmer 


*From purchasers of war surplus plants; names on request. 


Investigate Ready-built, Ready-to-occupy 
Production Facilities Available Now 


Bets ; r Hundreds of sound, well-built, modern manufacturing 
isho . be 
me ee a plants and other production facilities are available for 
New - immediate purchase or lease. Big, complete plants or small- 


space units, from coast to coast and border to border. 
_— ¢ Our nearest Field Office can tell you what and where 
was 1 5 these are, advise you how to bid on them, provide you with 
, for ee ow descriptive literature and other information. 
esent = Phone, write or wire today. 
rman . ; oo 
rding NEW PLANTFINDER — 
's the FREE . . . Describes im- 
mediately available proper- 


ties— indexed, cross-indexed WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


for your convenience. Write 

lus thee coge—tb die allie OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
“ listed below—on your com- 
, wi pany letterhead, please. ROOM 1402, ‘“1’* BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
n be 


ry of 
rman 
ith a 
Pastor 





Field Offices: Atlanta * Chicago ° Cincinnati * Denver * Grand Prairie, Texas 
Kansas City, Missouri * NewYork * Philadelphia * Sanfrancisco * Seattle 
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RECIPE FOR 


14 cup water 

\Yy% teaspoon each 
cayenne pepper 
and salt 


1 cup prepared biscuit 


‘neingredients. Drop by spoon- 
Compn ungreased cookie sheet. — 
in hot oven (400°F.) about - _— ; 
Serve hot. Makes about 2 dozen. 


ee 


Always look for the Red 
Devil trademark to be sure of top 
quality and finest flavor. 








SEND d 
ABROAD! 


F: 
i r friends thru reliable, 
satel hit ae concern! 

FAST, [NSURED DELIVERY . 
of substantial, nourishing food parcels — co 
from European depots. agai money ! 

Request FREE ca ! 
SHIPPING CO., INC. 


HUDSON PARCEL DIV. (Dept. NW) 








15 W. 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
i 
{ 
1 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPERS SINCE 1893 
ae : WITH 


to conceal all 
trace of your 
hearing loss! 


Live normally again. Dress 
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Here’s-What-I’d-Do 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE is no doubt that the men-of- 
"T\aistinction and after-shave clubs 
represent a very high point in Ameri- 
can society. Their members bleed blue 
at a moment’s notice. However, there 
is no tong in the country, at this writ- 
ing, which has a more distinguished 
membership than the Here’s-What-I’d- 
Do-If-I-Was-Ted - Williams 
Club. 

You don’t want to judge a 
club by its prose style. Per- 
haps the men who drink a 
certain kind of grog, and the 
men who feast their pores on 
a certain kind of facial cock- 
tail every morning, would 
say “Here’s what I'd do if 
I were Williams.” if anyone 
asked them. But nobody 
does..The men who are asked are men 
like George H. Ruth and Tyrus Ray- 
mond Cobb, the two greatest batsmen 
in the history of baseball. Both these 
titans joined the Williams club without 
hesitation last week; almost automati- 
cally, they became the leaders of the 
right and left wings of the group. 

As everyone knows, the purpose of 
the club is to advise Mr. Williams of 
Boston whether to try hitting the ball 
to left field or not. You might think 
offhand that a club devoted to advice 
on hitting would concentrate on some 
poor wretch with a .218 batting aver- 
age, instead of the leading hitter of the 
day. But Ted is the man they want to 
improve. He is a mighty fortunate 
young fellow, and takes his good luck 
with manly torpor. 


HE advice of Mr. Cobb and Mr. 

Ruth was interesting, because the 
two experts split according to their 
respective philosophies. 

“He ought to try to hit to left more,” 
said Mr. Cobb, who splattered his 
choke-handled hits all over the field 
and always had a telephone number 
for a batting average. 

“He ought to keep swinging for the 
right-field wall,” said Mr. Ruth, who 
became famous by pursuing that pol- 
icy. “That’s what the people pay to see 
him do.” 

Mr. Cobb emitted his manifesto from 
a hospital bed in Boston, where he had 
gone to mend his health and where you 
are expected to comment on Williams 
before you tell the doctor how you feel. 
His reaction was instantly set down 


on the left-field side of his fever chart. 

The ailing maestro went on to say 
that other mighty left-handed sluggers 
like Joe Jackson and Ruth himself, im- 
proved their work by hitting to left 
field occasionally. He said Mr. Wil- 
liams might profit by their example. He 
then had his pulse taken, and was. 

tucked in for the night. 
Mr. Ruth, questioned on 
the same score in Florida, did 
not deny that once in a 
‘while in his playing days he 
crossed up the enemy by 
poking the ball into left field. 
He could do it, he said, be- 
cause he did not keep his left 
or rear leg stiff like Wil- 
liams’s. But he doubted the 
wisdom of this sort of place- 
hitting for a home-run specialist like 
Williams or himself. 

“One time,” said the Babe sadly, “I 
got feeling a little cute in Cleveland 
and I tapped five straight singles into 
left field, where nobody expected them. 
Do you know what happened when I 
came into first base after the fifth hit? 
Why, they booed me! It was mortify- 
ing. I guess if they want you to bust 
the ball, that’s what you gotta do.” 


T occurred to me recently, while read- 
I ing one of those anti-Williams pieces 
that stud the sports pages on dull days, 
that Mr. Williams has reason by now to 
share the Babe’s point of view. The 
crowd did not actually jeer at Theo- 
dore when he bunted the ball safely to 
left one time in the World Series of 
1946, but the gesture did him no good. 
Two and a half years later I find this 
essayist writing as follows: 

“Williams got only a handful of 
hits in the World Series, and one of 
those was a cheap [my italics] one to 
left.” 

There is, in fact, practically no way 
that Williams can win. He himself is 
a member of the Here’s-What-I’d-Do- 
If-I-Was-Williams Club, and being Wil- 
liams, he casts the deciding vote. My- 
self, now, if I was Williams, or if I were 
Williams, I would smack the ball into 
left field only if I saw some critic like 
Paul Gallico standing there. Mr. Gallico 
used up a column not long ago telling 
Williams how to behave when his wife 
has a child prematurely. The next thing 
you know, Paul will be writing his 
will for him. 
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BOXING: 
Erin Go Brawl 


The lanky and long-beaked Rinty Mon- 
aghan left no slightest doubt that he felt 
good about winning the world’s flyweight 
championship. While the defending cham- 
pion, Jackie Paterson, was being counted 
out in the seventh round of their Belfast 
fight March 23, Monaghan broke into a 
ig and ripped off a bit of Irish song as 





well. 

Hundreds of Monaghan’s friends were 
equally jubilant. They boiled around his 
Belfast home all night, insisting that he 
come outside. When he did, one of them 
expressed regret that the great victory 
hadn’t been a quicker one. Eagerly, he 
showed Rinty his idea of a quicker way: 
a punch in the stomach. Half an hour 
after being picked up and carried to a bed, 
Monaghan was able to rejoin his friends. 


MARKSMANSHIP: 


The 1/1000-Inch Jury 


In a plush cream-stone building near the 
White House, five men expectantly polished 
up their magnifying glasses and compared 
their gauges, which were supposed to be 
within “1/1000 of an inch of perfection. 
At 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon of March 
22, they settled down to deciding a na- 
tional sporting championship. 

Their head man, C. B. Lister, $15,000-a- 
year director and secretary of the National 
Rifle Association, is a jolly pipe smoker 
who dashes about Washington in fine 
tweeds and a light-green Packard. But 
there wasn’t any question of the serious- 
ness of their decision, Lister and his four 
fellow members of the NRA ‘recheck com- 
mittee have been inspecting disputed rifle 
targets for anywhere from 10 to 40 years. 
Whatever they decide about a controversial 
bullet hole, there is no appeal for the 300,- 
000 NRA members, who pay yearly dues 
of 83 a head. and 3,000 affiliated clubs that 
shell out $10 each. 

This time, ostensibly, the national inter- 
collegiate team championship depended on 
10 more than one hole. Midshipman W. J. 
Sawtelle made it, while Navy was beating 
Maryland for the title by 1406 points to 
1,405 in a March 20 match at Annapolis. 
Col. W. C. Griswold of Maryland chal- 
lenged the shot. Scored as a seven, it 
looked no better than a six to the colonel. 

Upset: One by one. the committee 
members took a look. After worrying over 
it at length with magnifying glass and 
gauge, each secretly jotted down a score. 
Eventually, their scores agreed with Colo- 
nel Griswold’s finding. 

_ That did more than throw the match 
into a 1,405 to 1,405 tie. For a moment, it 
made Maryland the real champion. Under 
NRA rules, ties are settled by comparing 
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Mellow as music. HAMM’S— 
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Buys Display Case, Compressor 
For New Jersey Pastry Shop 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
Dry, clean, even refrigeration of custard or 
cream-filled pastries is vital —but attractive 
display is important, too. Baked goods in 





Angelo’s Pastry Shop, Newark, N. J., get. | 
both protection and display in a Frigidaire | 


delicatessen case powered by the Frigidaire | 


Meter-Miser. 

“My pastry is getting the best of care— 
best of display,” declares Mr. Moscaritola. 
T & T Refrigeration Service, Inc., Newark, 
engineered the installation. 


For display cases, com- 
pressors, or other refrig- 
eration you need, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer, 
Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS | 
| Bred 
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tection places “strictly preventable, 
preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
all,in one class EX TINGUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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the teams’ standing scores, and Maryland 
had outshot Navy there. 

In examining the 29 other Navy-Mary- 
land targets, however, the recheckers 
caught an error that nobody had spotted, 
On his ninth kneeling shot, Arthur Cook 
of Maryland had been credited with a 
bull’s-eye. The committee, plainly showing 
the strain, finally disagreed: It wasn’t a 
bull’s-eve, and Navy could keep its sixth 
national title on a score of 1,405 to 1,404. 

Later, the Associated Press reported that 
the committee had judged Cook’s shot to 
be 1/943 of a millimeter shy of being a true 
bull’s-eye. The five men laughed at that. 
They guessed that 1/1000 of an inch was 
closer to the truth. 


FOR THE RECORD: 


Rupp and Hank 


> Given his choice of the National Invi- 
tation and National Collegiate AA basket- 
ball tournaments this year, Coach Adolph 
Rupp of Kentucky picked the NCAA— 
an event he had never won and wanted 
badly. Against Baylor in the NCAA 
finals last week in New York, Rupp’s 
strong and smart giants looked as if 
they wanted nothing more than a good 
rest, after 35 games. But Rupp never 
had a thing to worry about. In an off- 
night, his bunch gave Baylor a 58-42 
pasting. 

> After traveling around with the Cleve- 
land Indians’ “B” squad to find out 
what he had left, Hank Greenberg be- 
came the club’s vice president and _ sec- 
ond biggest stockholder. He wouldn’t do 
any playing, he said, unless Indian in- 
juries or slumps forced him to try. 


POWER BOATS: 


Lombardo Allegro 


A publicity-generating hobby is stand- 
ard equipment in show business, but Guy 
Lombardo’s looked like a sure way to 
break his neck and his bank account. His 
highly perishable powerboat, Tempo VI, 
winner of the Gold Cup in 1946, is valued 
at $100,000. To get it hoisted into or out 
of the water, Lombardo pays $75 each 
way. While it is in the water he forks over 
another $150 in insurance charges, and 
that does not cover any racing hé has in 
mind. He hasn’t found an insurance com- 
pany willing to touch that part. 

The thousands of spectators who lined 
the banks of Indian Creek at Miami, 
Fla., March 24, could see what the in- 
surance companies meant. In two runs 
over a choppy measured mile, Lombardo’s 
racer, equipped with a new  1,300-horse- 
power, 12-cylinder engine, averaged 
113.208 miles an hour. 

That fairly blew the bottom out of 
Herbert Mendelson’s old Gold Cup power- 
boat record of 100.987, which had_ stood 


Lombardo pursued Wood’s record 


since 1940, but Lombardo was disappointed. 
“T wavered too much,” he explained. 

The next morning Lombardo pushed the 
mark up to 114.868 before a troublesome 
fuel pump forced him to cancel further 
trials. A spectator named Gar Wood com- 
mented: “He surely gets a lot of speed 
out of that single engine,” but Lombardo } 
was still disappointed. His best was a good 
10 miles short of the target he had had in 
mind all the time: the American unlim- 
ited hydroplane record of 124.915, estab- 
lished in 1932 by Gar Wood. 

Next summer, Lombardo said, he might 
get back to Indian Creek for some more 
runs. If he did, his orchestra could expect 
another of the six-week, full-pay vacations 
the boss hands out when he wants to get 
down to racing without business distrac- 
tions. 


SWIMMING: 


Monsieur Verdeur 


There wasn’t anything fussy about Joe 
Verdeur. In high school, when he went ou 
for the swimming team after having been 
dropped from it once before, he thought 
he was a free-styler, but he didn’t argue 
with Coach Joe Kirk. As a breast-stroker, 
he set records and broke them 27 times. 

When the war interrupted any plans he 
may have had, Verdeur became a Navy 
physical instructor at 18. On the side he 
swam the 200-yard breast stroke in 2:21, 
breaking a six-year-old world’s record. 

The handsome, 6-foot son of a waitress 
who had two other children to look out 
for singlehanded, Verdeur got along in 4 
pre-dental course at LaSalle College in 
Philadelphia by stoking furnaces and us- 
ing his GI rights. He did his home work 
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in between his stoking rounds and _ faith- 
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To experts, his practice pool at Turners 


ca 
Hall was a bath tub. It didn’t even have 
side gutters to dispose of the maelstroms 
that the deep-chested, 190-pound Verdeur 
churned up. But he managed. When he 
went to the Eastern Intercollegiate cham- 
pionships at Cambridge, Mass., two weeks 


ago, he held two world records and two 
American marks. 

Shatterer: Nor was he above letting 
other fellows get a crack at him in events 
in which he wasn’t a sure winner. In the 
space of an hour and a quarter he came 
within 1/10 of a second of his world’s 200- 
yard breast-stroke record 2:16 and did the 
300-yard medley (breast stroke, back- 
stroke, and free style) in 3:22.8, a full 
second better than the American record. 

For Bop Kiphuth, coach of the 1948 
Olympic swimming team, the hope of more 
records was the main reason for attending 
the National Collegiate championships at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., last week. And, knowing 
Verdeur, he said it wasn’t unreasonable to 
expect something better from the hollow- 
cheeked Philadelphian. 

In the 200-yard breast-stroke heats Ver- 
soue deur set a new NCAA record of 2:16.3, 
rthes but in the finals he ran into stiffer opposi- 

tion than he had encountered for some 
time. At the halfway mark, he still hadn’t 
caught up with Bobby Sohl of Michigan, 
the squad that ended Ohio State’s three- 
year possession of the team title. 

At the finish, Verdeur was 5 yards in 
front and was clocked at 2:14.7, well over 
a second better than his own previous 
world’s record. Even Coach Kirk, sea- 
soned to such incidents, gabbled excitedly: 
“What a maniac! There’s no telling where 
he will stop.” 
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Maggie’s Mélisande 


Maggie Teyte waited a long time for 
March 25, 1948. On that evening, with the 
New York City Opera Co. at the City 
Center, the English soprano finally sang 
her first Mélisande in the United States. 
Several times and with great distinction 
Miss Teyte had managed concert versions 
of Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” But, 
from her first visit to the United States 
in 1911, she had never been able to ar- 
range a full-fledged operatic performance 
of the role for which she is most famous. 
Something had always intervened. 

In the early days, that something had 
been mostly a someone named Mary Gar- 
den. In 1902 Miss Garden created the 
role at the opera’s world premiere in Par- 
is. Six years later Miss Teyte made her 
own debut as Mélisande—also in Paris. A 
young Scottish girl (as Garden had been) , 
she had coached for the role intensively 
with its composer, Claude Debussy, work- 
ing several hours a day for nine months. 
During the following season at the Opéra- 
Comique, she sang Mélisande some sixteen 
times. 

But before Miss Teyte reached the 
United States with Mélisande, Miss Garden 
had again been there before her. The 
Divine Mary—getting more divine by the 
minute—introduced “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
to America in 1908 with the Hammerstein 
company at the old Manhattan Opera 
House. From then on in this country, the 
role became her own, and wherever Miss 
Teyte wanted to sing it, La Garden had 
arrived fustest with the mostest. Strangely 
enough, neither of the acknowledged mis- 
tresses of the elusive Mélisande was ever 
asked to sing the role with the Metropol- 
itan Opera. 

By the outbreak of the last war, Miss 
Teyte had reached the age at which most 
singers think about retirement. But not 
the indomitable Maggie. Brought back to 
the United States in 1945 by the Tele- 
phone Hour, she came as an experiment 
and remained to conquer (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 3, 1945). Armed with her exquisite 
artistry and machine-gun wit, she forced 
capitulation from all who doubted that, 
turning into her late 50s, she could make 
a comeback. 

On Stage: There remained, however. 
that one slice of American triumph not 
yet tasted: an operatic Meélisande. The 
Met did not want to chance it, but it was a 
challenge to Laszlo Halasz, the man who 
makes the New York City Opera Co. the 
courageous and enterprising outfit it has 
become (Newsweek, April 28, 1947). 
Hence last week Miss Teyte finally got 
that Mélisande off her: chest. 

Vocally, she was as her followers had 
expected her to be—complete mistress of 
the difficult Debussy line and queen of 
the Maeterlinck text. But those who 
thought they were to see a one-woman 
show got a surprise. Jean Morel, the con- 
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ductor, produced a wonderfully poetic 
and luminous reading of the score, and 
Carlton Gauld, the baritone, came into his 
own as the tortured Golaud. 

With the Pelléas, there had been trou- 
bles. Jacques Jansen, who was supposed 
to come from Paris, could not arrive on 
time. Theodor Uppman from Hollywood. 
who had sung the role with Miss Teyte in 
concert in San Francisco, was engaged, but 
the day before the performance went un- 
der with a bad case of nerves. His under- 
study, Fernand Martel, was substituted. 
A young French-Canadian of 28, he did 
rather well under the trying circumstances, 
averaging higher on the quality of Pelléas 
than on the vocal demands. Fittingly 
enough, he studied under Miss Teyte dur- 
ing the summer of 1946. 

Diva in the Dark: What was dra- 
matically missing in this “Pelléas et Meé- 
lisande,” however, could be blamed more 
on the staging and lighting than on the 
performers. Dimly lit as the opera usually 
is, it was the opinion of some who saw this 
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Maggie Teyte: It took 40 years 


performance that the whole affair went 
off in the dark. 

And the stage set hit some kind of a 
new low. The idea of using one basic set. 
thus saving not only money but endless 
scene changes, was a good one. But the 
execution was something else again. Gone 
was any idea of those mysterious and 
frightening forests. In their place were 
three objects which looked, instead, like 
a wall of Sing Sing, an entrance to the 
Holland Tunnel, and the cistern top down 
on grandfather’s farm. 


New Records 


Menortti: Tue Mepicum and Tue Trier. 
PHONE. Marie Powers. Evelyn Keiler, 
Marilyn Cotlow, Frank Rogier, orchestra 
under Emanuel Balaban. Columbia. Ten 
12-inch records in two volumes, $14.70. 
Columbia is to be congratulated for record- 
ing Menotti’s two highly touted operas 
(Newsweek, March 8, 1947) so soon. This 
is the original cast that toured the coun- 
try and will play England this spring, with 
Marie Powers every bit as magnificent on 
wax as on stage. In transmission, “The 
Medium” loses surprisingly little of its im- 
pact, while the gossamer “Telephone” gains 
considerably. 

Hanpet: Tue Messian. Heddle Nash. 
Marjorie Thomas, Elsie Suddaby, Trevor 
Antony, the Luton Choral Society, and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham. RCA Victor. Twenty- 
one 12-inch records in two volumes, §25. 
This is a big year for “The Messiah,” and 
it took Sir Thomas five months to record 
his uncut version. But before leaping, the 
cautious buyer should investigate the Co- 
lumbia set with the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic under Sir Malcolm Sargent (News- 
week, April 14, 1947). 

Braums: Piano Concerto No. 1 1x D 
Minor. Clifford Curzon and the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Enrique Jorda. 
English Decca ffrr. Six 12-inch records in 
album, $13. The English pianist Clifford 
Curzon is unfamiliar to most Americans, 
but this album is as good a way as any 
to meet him. An excellent recording of an 
early Brahms work. 

MassENET: SceENES ALSACIENNES. Minn- 
eapolis Symphony under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. Columbia. Three 12-inch records in 
album, $4.60. Massenet’s orchestral music 
is usually by-passed for his operas, but this 
suite makes for good listening and is given 
a straightforward performance. 

BreetHoven: SympHony No. 9 1n D 
Minor. Frances Yeend, Eunice Alberts, 
David Lloyd, James Pease, the Berkshire 
Music Festival Chorus with Robert Shaw, 
and the Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky. RCA Victor. Eight 12-inch 
records in album, $9. This recording is bet- 
ter than the Stokowski or Ormandy ver- 
sions, but Columbia’s old Weingartner set 
is still tops. 

Mascagni: THe Cuerry Duet FROM 
L’Amico Fritz. Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Pia Tassinari, and the EIAR Symphony 
under Pietro Mascagni. Two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $4.50. The composer con- 
ducting the Tagliavini family in one of 
their old stand-bys, with Pia Tassinari 
showing off to better advantage here than 
she has at the Metropolitan Opera all 
season. Tagliavini titillations are now avail- 
able through domestic recordings in 
Operatic Arias (RCA Victor. Two 12-inch 
records in album, $3), with the tenor sing- 
ing four great arias by Verdi, Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer, and Cilea. 
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Whitney Museum of American Art 


Kuniyoshi progressed from the bovine period of “Boy With Cow” (1921) ... 


Kuniyoshi Triumph 


President Truman is supposed to have 
included him in the “ham and eggs” school. 
Sarasota circus girls quavered that he in- 
sulted American womanhood. The storm 
center was Yasuo Kuniyoshi. Currently, 
the Japanese-born holder of twelve ma- 
jor American art awards is being given the 
first full-length one-man show the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art has ever ac- 
corded a living artist. 

Since 1931 the museum on Eighth Street 
in Manhattan has played the role of jeal- 
ous though impartial parent to a group 
of modern painters and sculptors. Only 
now that many had reached stardom could 
it afford to break precedent for one man. 
Art circles liked the choice of Kuniyoshi. 
For the quiet, gently humorous painter is 
one of the most popular figures in New 
York’s bohemia. Friends called it Na- 
tional Kuniyoshi Week when, to celebrate 
the show’s opening on March 27 (it con- 
tinues through May 9), bows were ex- 
changed all around, the painter entertain- 
ing the Whitney, the Whitney entertaining 
the painter, and Artists Equity capping all 
with a bang-up testimonial Kuniyoshi 
dinner. 

Kuniyoshi was born in Okayama in 1893, 
and shipped off to America thirteen years 
later by a father who believed this a lesser 
evil than sending his adventurous son to 
military school. His first job was cleaning 
engines in the Spokane railroad yards. 
Later he scrubbed floors. His original goal 
—to learn English—was soon succeeded by 
an ambition to paint. In all, Kuniyoshi 
studied art for more than nine years, sup- 
porting this luxury by serving as a bellhop, 
picking fruit, and later, in New York, 
sweeping studios and photographing the 
work of colleagues. 

Cow Period: “I came through my first 
show at the Daniel Gallery in 1922 un- 
scathed, except for the astonishing assump- 
tion that I was a humorist.” The reference 
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is to his “cow period,” well represented in 
the 131 paintings, drawings, and _ litho- 
graphs at the Whitney by canvases long 
hidden in leading private collections. “The 
horse is a splendid animal, but the cow is 
irregular; you can make more out of it,” he 
muses over these chestnut-brown, triangu- 
lar-rumped bovines depicted with the de- 
ceiving ingenuousness and intrinsic right- 
ness of a primitive. ; 

Next, Kuniyoshi painted babies, mon- 
strous, jovial, and wise as Confucius. But 
it is the worfien, who became his favorite 
subject during a trip to Europe in 1925, 
which endear Kuniyoshi to his fans. Dark, 
feline, and not pleased, they betray their 
moods in the droop of a stocking, a hand 
holding a cigarette or an unread news- 
paper. As the show unfolds, his subjects 
grow no more amenable, though his color 
does. From vaporous grays, red-browns, 
and blacks, it blossoms into wonderful 
earth-pinks and reds and watery blue- 
greens. Even in the still-lifes (he likes to 
pyramid studio oddments on Victorian 
tables) there is more animation in his new 
pictures. The figure pieces have more 
meaning, too, suggesting tragedy and war. 

Anti-Militarist: The war meant much 
to Kuniyoshi. He had gone back to Japan 
only once, in 1931, and although he was 
féted by a newspaper and local shows, the 
trip convinced him that “I no longer be- 
longed.” When Japan invaded Manchuria, 
he denounced the aggression publicly. In 
1942, an enemy alien under surveillance, 
he staged a retrospective of his work for 
the benefit of United China Relief, “not 
because of any special love of China, but 
out of hatred of militarism in all its forms.” 

Later Kuniyoshi designed OWI post- 
ers and wrote broadcasts which had to 
be translated from English into the Japa- 
nese he had almost forgotten. They were 
beamed under his own name, and in them, 
he says, “I told them what I was do- 
ing, how I was treated, and how, in spite 
of my status, I was able to teach, paint, 
and go about freely.” 


Whitney Museum of American 


... to his current unamenable women 


Kuniyoshi has always regretted that his 
Oriental birth keeps him from becoming 
an American citizen. “I can’t be very 
much Oriental,” he says quietly. “I have 
spent most of my life here; I have been 
educated here, and I have suffered here. 
I am as much of an individual as anyone 
—except that I have Oriental blood in my 
veins.” The conquest of the Whitney there- 
fore means a great deal as a step toward 
fulfillment of his wistful query: “Perhaps 
they could make me an honorary citizen.” 

Impartial Equity: Of the many causes 
Kuniyoshi has espoused, the new Artists 
Equity (of which he is a founder and cur- 
rent president) is the only one he wants to 
keep free of leftist or other political tinges. 
These, he feels, would snarl its function- 
ing as an impartial protective society which 
demands fair practice for its members, as 
the Authors League and ASCAP do for 
theirs. 

At the congratulatory dinner which 
Equity offered him on March 25, Kuni- 
yoshi was faced with the stand taken by 
several American dealers. To protect 
themselves and their artists against the 
rival Paris contingent, they banded to- 
gether a year ago and currently in New 
York are staging fourteen individual all- 
American shows. If this attitude is not 
wholly in line with Kuniyoshi’s broader 
thinking, their gesture of pledging part 
of the proceeds to Artists Equity was 
nonetheless a vote of confidence in the 
amenable little Japanese whose work is 
a landmark in American art. 
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confidence in this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
more of everything: Service, 
Convenience, Comfort and 
Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 
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Oo you miss words? Do voices 
sometimes sound indistinct? May. 
be your “‘usual HEARzone" is lim- 
ited? To expand it, = a. 


ONE-CASE 

onsccon HEARING Al D 
Thousands of people use Paravox, now, to 
expand electrically the “usual HEARzone” 
(that distance beyond which normal con- 
versation tends to become unintelligible). 
Try one. Discover truth of better hearing. 
Poravox clearly increases sounds. One 
year “on-the-spot” service guarantee. 


your “usual 
Accepted | by the the Council on Physical Medicine, HEARzone" 
nm Medical Association 


\PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
2012 C E. 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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7 FINE RODS 


Can be made from 
this excellent set. 
—s baitcasting 
nandle of polishe 
aluminum and_ wal- 
nut, universal cork 
flycasting grip, 6 slen- 
der-turned rod sec- 
tions of lustrous, live, 
light magnesium alloy, 
and trolling tip. 
Hand-lapped and 
ground joints make 
firm, taut rods. Set so 
compact it fits glove 
compartment or tackle 
box. 


KARGE 
i / gute ad” 
ROD 
Makes, as needed, 4’9” or 5’9” bait _casting rod; 49” 
trolling rod; 44 fly-action rod; 5’9” med. action 
weak-fish rod; 7’ fly or light- lure. eels 7’ spinning 
rod. Fine mac Eile and hand-finishing limit produc- 
tion. Each rod carries own serial number—is regis- 
tered. Not sold in stores! Order with confidence from 
this ad. Satisfaction assured or money refunded. 
Two-year guarantee. Price: $50. 
FURTHER INFORMATION FROM 


KARGE & SON Brockport 6, N. Y. 
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Diplomats in Embryo 


In 1924, the Rogers Act created for the 
first time in American history a profes- 
sional diplomatic and consular corps known 
as the Career Foreign Service of the United 
States..The same year, under the will of a 
New York lawyer named Austin B. 
Fletcher, Tufts College at Medford, Mass., 
came into $1,000,000 for either a law 
school or a graduate school of law and 
diplomacy. John A. Cousens, then Tufts 
president, consulted Dean Roscoe Pound of 
Harvard Law School, and Harvard Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell. They decided 
that law schools already abounded in New 
England. 

Thus was born the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. When Fletcher 
opened to 50 students in September, 1933, 
it was the first institution in the United 
States exclusively devoted to the study of 
international affairs. 

In the fifteen years of Fletcher’s history, 
about one-fourth of its 400-odd graduates 
have gone either into the State Depart- 
ment or the Foreign Service. About 50 
more work in other government agencies. 
Another half-hundred teach in colleges, 
while an equal number are in international 
banking and business. Fletcher graduates 
dot the globe in Caracas, Teheran, Tokyo, 
Calcutta, Tangier, Bucharest, Dairen, 
Washington, Bern, Havana, and Naples. 
Seven are with the United Nations. 

Graduate Boss: Although Tufts, in 
cooperation with Harvard, administers the 
school, Fletcher operates almost inde- 
pendently. Its boss is Dean Robert Burgess 
Stewart, who was in the first Fletcher 
class and returned as head man after get- 
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ting a Ph.D. at Harvard and State De- 
partment experience. Last week he was 
finishing a short history of the school’s 
fifteen years. 

Dean Stewart carefully screens. appli- 
cants, for the student body is still re- 
stricted to 50. The present group includes 
ten women (Betty Anne Middleton, ’43, 
is now a vice consul at Hong Kong) and 
six foreign students. Among the foreigners 
are Tao-tai Hsia of Nanking, whose father 
is president of the Supreme Court of 
China, and Jean Francois-Poncet, son of 
the former French Ambassador to Berlin 
and Rome. 

Courses, given in informal seminars, em- 
phasize the interrelation of world politics 
and economics and the interweaving of 
domestic and foreign affairs. The students 
discuss current international affairs in class 
and out, and not in polite teacup style. 
They learn integrity as well as tact in their 
everyday living, and agree with Dean 
Stewart that “the striped-pants era of 
diplomacy is gone.” 


Vale Atque Ave 


Last June it seemed as if Hamilton Col- 
lege at Clinton, N. Y., had made a major 
break with the classics. For the first time 
in 137 commencements, the 1947 graduat- 
ing class disdained Latin on its diplomas, 
and wanted English instead (NEWSWEEK, 
June 23, 1947). 

Last week the 1948 graduating class 
of 93 decided to return this year to Collegit 
Hamiltonensis sheepskins. Aside from a 
hankering for tradition, the undergrads 
felt the English diploma, half the size of 
the Latin, looked too much like a phar- 
macist’s license. 


Fletcher student diplomats don’t go in for teacups or striped pants 
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The preferred motor control 
For ordinary needs... 


The vast majority of all industrial needs in 
motor control are adequately covered by the 
complete Cutler-Hammer line of general 
purpose control units and accessories which 
afford dependability with economy. 


For such industries as automotive, steel, and 

machine tool, C-H engineers have worked with 

builders and users of equipment to provide 
control exactly suited to specific needs. 


For more than fifty years, Cutler- 
Hammer engineers have worked with 
the technical and operating men of 
all industries, with electric motor 
builders, with machinery designers 
... to create exactly the motor con- 
trol needed for every operating re- 
quirement and every operating con- 
dition. From such long and intensive 
specialization, complete lines of spe- 
cial Cutler-Hammer control equip- 
ment have been developed to meet 
the needs of many specific industries. 
It has made Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control available for use in hazard- 
ous locations where explosive dust 
or gases may occur, for use in the 
open under the desert’s sun or win- 


On unusual conditions... 


All needed Cutler-Hammer motor control components 
are available in various types of enclosures to assure 
safe, dependable performance at all times regardless 
of troublesome dust, moisture, or gas conditions. 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of 
all electric motor manufac- 
turers, featured as standard 
equipment by leading machin- 
ery builders, and carried in 
stock by recognized electrical 
wholesalers in every locality. 
ve ee 
CUTLER-HAMMER 
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ter’s ice, for installation aboard ship 
or wherever else man may turn. 
Most every man responsible for 
the operation or maintenance of elec- 
tric motors today has had many 
proofs of the extra values this broad- 
est of all engineering experience 
endows every motor control unit 
marked with the universally recog- 
nized Cutler-Hammer name. For 
this reason, more and more plants 
are consistently standardizing on 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control and 
refusing .to accept any substitute. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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He gave Nature 


100,000 New Ideas 


Most of the fruits, flowers, grains, vegetables and nuts that come to 
your table today are superior to those that grew before Luther 
Burbank’s time. Most people know of his fame, but few know that 
his genius in cross-breeding plants produced more than a hundred 
thousand new varieties. His California home was a mecca 

for Nature lovers and each mail brought him letters and rare 
specimens of plants and flowers from admirers the world over. 


AT CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO GOOD TASTE 
a mere 





But before Burbank, Anheuser-Busch in 1876 had made Ie Li 7 €3 UM “lp Gg 14 VA laslé 


a great contribution to the American table—the dis- 
tinctive taste of Budweiser. It quickly won national and 
then international fame as a complement to fine food and 
a compliment to good company. 


Budweiser 


RADE MARK REG 


everyune 7€ 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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Unhappy Tymes 


Dead as vaudeville is conceded to be. 
is ghost keeps haunting the screen, get- 
ting seedier and more wraithlike with 
each new materialization. In “April Show- 
ers” the ectoplasm evokes enough bowler- 
hat and checkered-suit quaintness to be 
good for an occasional laugh. 

Joe and June Tyme (Jack Carson and 
4nn Sothern) are a down-at-the-heels 
West Coast song-and-dance team whose 
quips and soft shoeing leave even third- 
rate variety houses remarkably  sober- 
faced until son Buster (Robert Ellis) op- 
portunely runs away from military school 
to spark the act. 

Buster is an obnoxiously extroverted 
and stage-struck child who makes you 
wish some kindly truant officer would 
hustle him back where he belongs. How- 
ever, his dancing is one of the film’s few 
bright spots, and, justifiably, it gets the 
‘Three Happy Tymes” a chance at the 
hig time in New York. But New York in 
those days had laws against children un- 
der 16 appearing on the stage and the act 
is no good without Buster. So the Tymes 
go back to the coast and Joe takes to 
drink. The rest of the story is too familiar 
to need further comment. 

At its best “April Showers” is a vehicle 
for some nice old tunes such as “Carolina 
in the Morning.” “Pretty Baby,” “Cuddle 
“Up a Little Closer,” and the title song. 
At its worst it is just plain schmalz. 


| (Apri. SHowers. Warner Brothers. Wil- 


liam Jacobs, producer. James V. Kern, di- 
rector.) — 


Murder in Paris 


As a standard whodunit, complete with 
corpse, detective, alibis, and enough log- 
ical suspects to keep you guessing, the 
French importation “Jenny Lamour” is 
nothing that Hollywood couldn’t have 
done as well and probably more suspense- 
fully. 

But fortunately the film is more than 
just_a mystery story. Director Henri- 
Georges Clouzot. whose hawk-eved cam- 
era often manages to delineate the subtler 
ftuances of character and tempo better 
han some highly paid script writers, has 
translated routine homicide into a charm- 
ing and incisive portrait of Paris back- 
street music halls as they were during the 
privation-ridden winter of 1946-47, when 
hopetul singers wore fur coats in their 
agents’ unheated offices. 

In “Jenny Lamour” the director of so 
misanthropic a tour de force as “The 
Raven” (Newsweek, March 15) has 
proved that even with the apparently 
rather justifiable murder of an evil-minded 
producer (Charles Dullin) he can forget 
his bitterness without becoming less effec- 
ive. Bernard Blier, Simone Renant, a 
poker-faced Louis Jouvet, and a curvace- 
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“April Showers”: Sothern and Carson 


ous morsel named Suzy Delair who can 
put a song across, all join forces with him 
to create a deftly articulated and tuneful 
film which you will probably find delight- 
ful even if you are ordinarily allergic to 
murder yarns and don’t speak French. 
(Jenny Lamour. A Majestic Films produc- 
tion. Henri-Georges Clouzot, director.) 


A Cottage Small 


Whether you are one of those people 
lucky enough these days to have even an 
apartment that you don’t like, or whether 
you are still living with your in-laws, the 
chances are that you have toyed with the 
idea of building a nice rose-covered cottage 


Wet varnish in the dream house: Grant and Loy learn about building 


all your own. If so, you will have a soft 
spot in your heart for the Blandings fam- 
ily, which not only toys with the idea but 
is brash enough to go ahead with it. 

In “Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House,” Jim Blandings (Cary Grant) is a 
none-too-practical-minded advertising man 
who doesn’t like the small, cluttered 
closets which seem to be an inescapable 
part of life as a New York “cliff dweller.” 
His wife (Myrna Loy) has expensive ideas 
about tearing down walls and redecorating 
the whole apartment. On top of this, his 
two young daughters always seem to be 
in the bathroom in the morning, just 
when he wants to shave. 

The inevitable result is that the Bland- 
ingses put themselves in the hands of a 
stolid Connecticut Yankee (Will Wright) 
who knows city-bred suckers when he sees 
them, and soon find themselves the proud 
owners of a spavined architectural museum 
piece held together by nothing more sub- 
stantial than the owner’s assurance that a 
Revolutionary general once stopped there 
to water his horse. 

In spite of the general, the old house 
turns out to be beyond salvage and there 
is nothing for it but to tear it down and 
begin building from scratch. And no sooner 
has ground been broken for the new dream 
house than the Blandingses’ troubles really 
begin. 

In adapting the Eric Hodgins novel to 
the screen, RKO has transplanted the 
book’s irresistible and timely humor in- 
tact. Grant and Miss Loy, together with 
Melvyn Douglas as the family lawyer who 
tries valiantly to prove to the Blandingses 
that they are being taken to the cleaners’, 
each make their own individual contribu- 
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MADE NEWSWEEK 
THEIR OFFICE 


These names are as familiar as the man in the next office. They 
are America’s blue chip companies in the office equipment 
field. And they all used NEWSWEEK in 1947, because of you. 


For you are the nation’s “Top 700,000.” Three-quarters of you 
are executives in the fields in which these office equipment 

manufacturers are most vitally interested... the fields of 
Business and Industry. 


And the standing you—and your families—maintain holds true 
throughout the entire NEWSWEEK audience. Collectively, your 
importance lies in the influence your buying habits exert on 
others, as well as the great buying power you control in your 
business activities. 


You are the people who want to know . . . the people who, 





therefore, look forward each week to NEWSWEEK’s unique, 


ee three-dimensional view of the news. You're sold on seeing the 


FRIDEN news this way because it’s easier to make today’s decisions, and 
IDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. to plan tomorrow’s. 
l RECORDEK That kind of thinking has made NEWSWEEK the “office” for 
Hn these advertisers, and hundreds of others. For they all have 
COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. learned: to make every penny of every advertising dollar do 


its job—and more—sell the Top 700,000” first—in NEWSWEEK. 
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ON THE MODERN M & ST. L. 
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To further speed its steadily increasing traffic, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway in the past year placed 
in service 1150 new freight cars of most modern type. 
Included were 600° fifty-ton all-steel box cars; 300 
seventy-ton hoppers and 250 fifty-ton gondolas. New 
motive power, also acquired in 19-47 or being built in 
1948, includes seven Diesel locomotives. These will in- 
crease the M. & St. L. Diesel fleet to 41 units. Addition 
of this modern equipment and continued system-wide 
improvement of its strategically located tracks make 


~ 


certain that the M. & St. L. will maintain its 7-vear-old 


reputation for 


Fast Dependable Freight Seruice 





te Minneapolis & St. Lowis Ractuay 


The PEORIA GATEWAY LINE 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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tion to a picture which so far stands un- 
challenged as the funniest of the year. 
(Mr. Branpincs Buitps His Dreay; 
House. RKO, released through Selznich: 
Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, pro 
ducers. H. C. Potter, director.) 


Children of War 


“The Search” was made by Metro-Gold 
wyn-Mayer in the American zone in Ger- 
many. This story of thousands of childre: 
Jeft hungry and homeless by the war is 
terrifying im its realism. warm and touch: 
ing in its feeling for the displaced and 
maladjusted youngsters of Europe, and 
ultimately, one of the finest films to com 
along in years. Don’t be frightened by thx 
grimness of the theme. 

This picture should not be missed by 
anvoue with the slightest interest in peo 
ple and/or moviemaking. It concerns : 
little Czech boy who is separated from hi: 
family by the Nazis and is adopted by a 
American GI who patiently teaches hin 
to speak English and forget the three fear- 
ful words that he has learned in. self. 
defense—“Ich weiss nicht.” 


A little fortuitously, perhaps, the boy’s 


mother happens to be searching for hin 
at the right UNRRA camp at the right 
time for a somewhat contrived happy end 
ing. But the core of the film is a tragic 


postmortem of what happened to the terri- 


fied children of Europe and the under- 


standing and tolerance and the rare rever- 
sal of man’s inhumanity to man as prac- 


ticed by the UNRRA., 

Orphans in Rubble: A lot of th: 
child actors are just what they were— 
homeless. parentless, and frightened in « 
strange country. Much of the film’s back 
ground is the rubble of bombed cities. But 
the idea, put across with something tha! 
amounts to collective genius, is the terro: 
and the hopelessness of these innocent by 
standers. 

“The Search” is guaranteed to make any 
normal person reach for an extra handke: 
chief, but the point is that any Hollywoox 
studio should be encouraged to make mor 
films of this quality. The Swiss produce: 
Lazar Wechsler (“The Last Chance”) , an: 
Fred Zinnemann, director, have used onl) 
four professional actors in what is easil: 
one of the new year’s best films. 

Aline MacMahon, Jarmila Novotna (: 
Czech, and a Metropolitan Opera star) 
Montgomery Clift, and Wendell Corey ar: 
so natural that they don’t seem intruder: 
in what might almost be a documentar 
record. But even better is the amazing): 
sensitive performance of Ivan Jandl as thi 
9-vear-old Czech who has seen war an 
prison camps, and wants his mother. 

Just for the record, M-G-M, according 
to Variety. offered the youngster a con 
tract, but his parents said “No thank you. 
(Tue Searcu. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. La 
zar Wechsler, producer. Fred Zinnemann 
director.) 
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Mr. Mencken Again 


From the end of the first world war to 
the beginning of the New Deal, Henry 
Louis Mencken, as mocker of our legisla- 
tive, spiritual, moralistic, and cultural law- 
makers, turned the full force of his highly 
individualistic rhetoric upon the most 
stuffed and sacred institutions of the re- 
public. From the last, sad days of Wood- 
row Wilson, through the riotous adminis- 
‘ration of Harding, the complacent reign of 
Coolidge, and the confused era of Hoover, 
Mencken attacked on a wide front. 

The time-serving demagogues in public 
ffice, the bigots in the pulpits, the 
‘ditorial puritans, the pedagogical prac- 
‘itioners of timidity, gentility, and sancti- 
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was in the old pre-digest-size days. As if 
he had foreseen all along that this would 
happen, Mencken many years ago set him- 
self a formidable task of scholarship to 
which he has devoted much of his time 
over the intervening 30 years. 

It was in 1919 that Alfred A. Knopf 
published the first slim edition of “The 
American Language.” This pioneering dis- 
sertation was both a surprise and a suc- 
cess. It at once attracted the serious 
attention of the scholars and pedagogues, 
always a butt of Mencken’s satire, who 
had to admit that it was pretty sound 
stuff even if it was readable and witty at 
the same time. And the reading public 
not only vastly enjoyed its wide range of 
special and general knowledge, but under- 
stood it because it was set forth in’ the 


digious tome of 99.) pages, brings the last 
five chapters up to date. Although Menck- 
en swears that he will not, the chances are 
that within another five years he will 
have to issue a supplement to the supple- 
ments, for “Supplement Two” will not be 
on the bookstalls a day before the emenda- 
tions, corrections, and suggestions — will 
start making the life of Baltimore post- 
men miserable. 

Verbal Shafts: With tlie excitement 
of his newspaper and magazine days now 
a thing of the past, Mencken still wears 
the clothes of his erudition lightly. He 
may no longer sparkle with the look of 
eternal vouth that once colored his chubby 
face, but he is still a vigorous fellow with 
bright blue eves and an impish erin. 


A little slower, a bit more garrulous, a 





Brown Bros. 


H. L. Mencken in his reportorial youth, and (about 1918) with his Smart Set associate, George Jean Nathan 


mony in our institutions of learning, the 
luenoses who imposed Prohibition upon 
the country, the prudes and Philistines 
und peasants who set themselves in vulgar 
opposition to culture—these felt the Men- 
cken whiplash. 

With a joyous gusto and an infectious 
audacity he banged away at the stupidity 
of the common man—his famous boobus 
Americanus. Himself a man of keen (but 
ot fine) intelligence, with an inexhausti- 
ile supply of facts and a style that com- 
mended attention by the sheer force of 
i's Wagnerian rhythm, he roared his words 
iito the sometimes receptive and some- 
limes unreceptive ears of a generation 
that is now more than middle-aged. 

But—as one looks back—it now is ap- 
parent that he avoided more than he met 
lead on. He had nothing to offer after he 
liad kidded the stuffed shirt off the Ameri- 
can back. 

New Bid: Now that Mencken is 67, 
his once-famous diatribes are forgotten. 
A generation has grown that never heard 
of his “Prejudices,” that knew not the 
American Mercury in its green cover as it 
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style that long had marked Mencken as 
a man apart. 

Two enlarged and revised editions of 
“The American Language” followed until, 
in 1936, the Baltimore pamphieteer- 
turned-pundit sat down and wrote a 
fourth edition. This was completely dif- 
ferent from the original. The first edition 
had been almost entirely Mencken’s own, 
a singlehanded attempt to prove his tena- 
ciously held theory that there was an 
American language, with its own past, 
present, and future, as well as an English 
language which long since had lost the 
vitality and force of its transatlantic off- 
shoot. 

Since then, through its various editions, 
“The American Language” had become an 
almost communal endeavor. To it the 
most erudite philologists and the com- 
monest people had contributed their share. 
From all sides there poured such a mass 
of new material that in 1945 Mencken 
had to issue a supplement. This elaborated 
upon only the first six chapters of the 
famous fourth edition. 

This week’s “Supplement Two,” a pro- 


trifle absent-minded, he still likes to shock 
as much as he ever did. Now, he does it 
verbally instead of via the typewriter. He 
likes to sit back and let fly his shafts. 
Whether he is cussing out the New Deal 
(for the last several years one of his fa- 
vorite pastimes) or advocating  steriliza- 
tion of the “poor whites” of what he still 
calls the “Bible Belt,” he talks with all 
the gusto of one of his old columns in The 
Baltimore Sun. No British Tory clubman 
could summon up more verbal choler than 
Mencken, even now. 

Most of his efforts in recent years have 
been spent on “The American Language.” 
A prodigious worker, between bouts at 
philology he has found the time to write 
charmingly nostalgic accounts of his youth 
and manhood—“Happy Days,” “News- 
paper Days,” and “Heathen Days”—as 
he wants you to believe he spent them in 
a city he would have you believe was 
Baltimore. There are more to come. 

Hollins Street: Baltimore has always 
been Mencken’s home. Once he commuted 
to New York to edit the Smart Set and 
the Mercury. And he has traveled widely, 
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in courts, schools, homes, 
newspapers and Government offices 
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as a newspaperman in this country and 
for the fun of it in Europe. But the Mary- 
land metropolis where he was born in 
what he calls annus mirabilis 1880 has 
been his own world. And 1524 Hollins 
Street, the house his father bought in the 
80s, has always been his home (except 
for the five very happy years he lived in 
an apartment on Cathedral Street with 
his wife, the chatming Sarah Powell 
Haardt, who died in 1935). 

Henry and his bachelor brother, Au- 
gust, an engineer, amateur literateur, and 
expert on the grisly art of hanging, live 
there like two intellectual Collyer broth- 
ers in a house as filled with memories and 
working materials as the decayed mansion 
of the New York eccentrics was jammed 
with junk. A maid and a cook, like two 
family retainers from the Deep South. 
tend their wants. Behind the house is a 
garden with brick walls. Mencken’s bobby 
for years has been laying bricks, a nice, 
precise occupation not too different from 
collating philological data. 

Up usually by 7 a.m., Mencken break- 
fasts simply—without coffee, which dis- 
agrees with him. He takes excellent care 
of himself but. like many writers, is a 
hypochondriac, and when he gets tired he 
moves into a hospital room at Johns Hop- 
kins until he feels like going home. This 
winter he went to Florida to escape the 
Baitimore dampness. 

Early each day H. L. is at his desk in 
his study, which takes up most of the 
second floor of the rather narrow old 


Mencken is a gregarious fellow and some- 
times wanders downtown seeking com- 
panionship. More often he finds his sched- 
ule so heavy he is at it all day. smoking 
a corncob pipe or a cigar, sitting in his 
shirtsleeves with his suspenders hanging 

Mencken is a systematic worker anc 
an inveterate notetaker. His other great 
contribution to scholarship, “A New Dic- 
tionary of Quotations,” started in 191] 
and finished in 1942, was a result of this 
habit. No novice seeking a Ph.D. was eve: 
greater slave to 6- by 4-inch filing cards 
But—as “The American Language” amply 
shows—Mencken has always had the un- 
doctoral saving grace of never filing away 
his sense of humor or love for the ri- 
diculous. 

At the day’s end, as likely as not, the 
Baltimore bad boy heads for the back 
room of Schellhase’s tavern in down 
town Baltimore where the sea food is ex: 
cellent, the beer just right. and his friends 
are on hand for talk. There he babble: 
away to cronies who generally agree with 
nothing he says. That, as Gerald Johnson 
once noted, is progf of his genuinely human 
qualities—qualities that in the old days his 
sulphurous writings seemed to deny. 

Ex-Editor: For more than 40 year: 
Mencken was a newspaper and magazin 
writer and editor. Now he has_ retired 
from that kind of activity, with a com 
fortable fortune derived from his type 
writer. He was for most of his activ: 
career—1906 to 1941—closely connected 
with the Baltimore Sun papers and_ li 


In odd moments. Mencken enjoys walloping the piano 


house. There he puts in a day that would 
tire many a younger man. Mrs. Rosa- 
lind C. Lohrfinck, his secretary for many 
years, arrives at 9. Then, living up to his 
boast that he answers every letter within 
24 hours of its arrival, Mencken first 
tackles his mail. Next he gives his secre- 
tary her assignment, and she goes home, 
to copy manuscripts or whatever. He pre- 
fers to work alone, banging on his own 
portable typewriter. 

Lunch he usually has at home, though 


now owns stock in them, although he sel 
dom writes for their columns. He is still 
newspaperman at heart and likes nothin 
better than to recall his reportorial day: 

When a historian remarked the othe 
day that in his research he often ran acro- 
Mencken’s reports of the national part 
conventions and found them = extreme! 
valuable. Mencken beamed with pleasu! 
and sighed because he probably wou! 
never cover any more. In Baltimore th: 
say that if The Sun phoned H. L. to cove 
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Mencken the newspaperman: At 





a fire around the corner he not only could, 
but would, do it as well as the best police 
reporter in town. 

\fencken started writing at the age of 
12 and has been at it almost daily for 55 
vears. His interest in language comes natu- 
rally, and his interest in the American lan- 
ounge stems from his days as a young re- 
porter. He started his serious investigations 
many years before the first edition of his 
book appeared. In the preface to “Supple- 
ment Two” he insists that he is “not 
trained in the linguistic science” and that 
he is “simply a journalist interested in Jan- 
ounge.” The experts say this is a modesty 
he could honestly discard. 

The Mencken Hopper: It was in 
1923 that he started to make the Amer- 
ican language pretty much his major busi- 
ness. He ordered a clipping bureau to send 
to 1524 Hollins Street every article on 
American English printed) anywhere in 
the world. He subscribed to every known 
journal touching on philology. By the 
time he was ready to issue his fourth revi- 
sion of some 800 pages and $25,000 words 
of text, he had corresponded with more 
than 1,000 persons, ranging from lone 
cowboys to British poets laureate, from 
degree-laden professors to shop girls, from 
inmates of jails to country schoolma’ams. 

“Supplement Two,” like “The American 
Language” itself and the first supplement, 
ca) be read independently with vast en- 
joynent. It deals with American pronun- 
cation, the common speech, American 
spe ling, American proper names, and 
American slang. At Mencken's hands these 
subjects are sometimes hilarious, often 
dea lly serious, but never discussed with- 
out wit. Mencken on simplified spelling, 
the verb and pronoun in common speech, 
the differences between English and Ameri- 
tan spelling, is not what you find in the 
grammar books. He brings psychology and 
history to bear upon his philology, often 
with astounding results. 

The chapter on American names comes 
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the Republican convention in 1940 
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European 


to the old Mencken. His list’ of 
Americans have wished on_ their 
children is uproarious at times. His ani 
madversions on slang are, as usual, de 
lightful. To one not versed in philology 
they seem to ring with accuracy; and if 
past performance means anything, the ex 
perts in the science of language will be as 
loud in their praise of “Supplement Two’ 
as they were of all that went before. 


Other Books 


Tur Lasr Derense. By IT. J. Meine 
2nd and J. Torgy. 194 pages. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. S3. A quiet appraisal of the 
values in human relations designed to 
promote peace. The authors, arguing that 
man is moved by both an instinct to life 
and an instinct to death, analyze this 
duality of nature and 


closest 
hames 


recommend the 
processes of “human democracy” as the 
logical defense against the perils of atomic 
ageression. Heinz is chief executive of 
the H. J. Heinz Co. and Dr. Torgy is a 
psychologist. 

Bopies AND Souus. By Maxence var 
der Meersch. 654 pages. Pellegrini & Cu 
dahy. S3.75. The medical profession, as a 
force for good and evil. is carefully dis 
sected in this grimly dramatic novel by 
one of France’s Prix Goncourt) winners. 
It’s the French profession which is put 
under the microscope here, but these doe 
tors could be found anywhere. The scene 
is the city of Angers during two world 
wars, and the author, working on a huge 
canvas, traces the respective crises, per 
sonal and professional, of a whole roster 
of doctors of varying degrees of talent, 


integrity, and ambition. “Bodies and 
Souls” is a rich, many-peopled book, 


filled with not only doctors but their 
wives, lovers, children, and __ patients. 
Though heavy on the propaganda, it af- 
fords a challenging and moving panorama. 





‘SUPPLEMENT Two: THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. By 
H. L. Mencken. 933 pages. Knopf. $7.50. 
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McClatchy 
Calls it 
“Perimeter 
Heating” 


There is a big difference between 
Webster Baseboard Heating and 
just any “radiant” baseboard. 
McClatchy, Philadelphia’s leading 
large scale operative builder, knows 
this difference. 


McClatchy features Webster Baseboard Heating in 
homes priced at $13,500 (illustrated) and $26,900 up. 
Heating installation by Farrell Sales & Service, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

McClatchy calls Webster Base- 
board Heating “Perimeter Heating”, 
and says “it’s the finest, most mod- 
ern type of home heating. Every 
outside wall is thoroughly heated 
from the baseboard up and that, as 
you know, is ideal heating. Com- 
plete, comfortable, economical.”... 
And that is why Webster Baseboard 
Heating is featured by McClatchy. 
Webster Baseboard Heating is re- 
liable hot water heating without 
radiators — proven by more than 
1,300 operating installations. 
Webster Baseboard Heating pro- 
vides a screen of warmth around all 
exposed walls; even temperatures 
everywhere, from floor to ceiling; 
all the advantages claimed for 
forced hot water plus radiant effect 
from warmed baseboard and walls, 
plus natural convected air move- 
ment so essential to comfort. 
House-hunting? Look for Webster 
Baseboard Heating. Or ask your 
architect, engineer or heating con- 
tractor about Webster Baseboard 
Heating for new homes or new heat 
in old homes. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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A Political Intelligence Service 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ostoN—President James B. Conant 

B of Harvard makes a great deal of 
sense in his comments on the current 
international situation. He sees no war 
in the next few years, but, rather, an 
armed truce unlike anything the modern 
world has known. That truce—‘not 
peace, not war,” to use a Soviet term— 
presents us with the necessity of cre- 
ating extraordinary methods of action. 
Conant. in a speech delivered 
here last week, pointed out 
that. in the course of the 
nerve-racking period into 
which we are passing, we 
must afford to the nations 
outside the Soviet orbit not 
only economic assistance but 
“political leadership of a 
subtle sort—ideological rein- 
forcement, so to speak.” 

Conant did not pursue the 
exciting connotations behind his word 
“subtle.” What follows is my own sug- 
gestion for giving practical effect to 
the idea. 


rye most obvious and important ob- 

jective in the ideological war is to 
reduce the political power of Commu- 
nist parties. This involves winning elec- 
tions: strengthening non-Communist 
parties: identifying, learning all about 
and watching all political parties and 
leaders. Americans should, be more 
capable of this sort of activity than 
any other people on earth. But when 
we seek to project our political faculties 
into a foreign atmosphere, we are un- 
realistic and fumbling. 

What is needed is a service whose sole 
and exclusive function is to know every- 
thing possible about the details and 
ramifications of European parties and 
to work unceasingly to strengthen non- 
Communist political movements and 
parties. Such a_ service should be 
manned by people genuinely expert in 
practical politics. It should operate, un- 
publicized, in every country. It should 
be amply, not to say lavishly, supplied 
with cash and it should be accountable 
only to the Secretary of State or the 
President. It should be directed by a 
person of great discretion who has had 
long and successful experience in organ- 
ization politics and who has sufficient 
background to comprehend the realities 
of many political systems. 

Propaganda is not enough. Elections 
are won in the neighborhood, in club- 


houses. in homes, in saloons, on the 
sidewalks and in the polling places. 

The State Department and its foreign 
service are not equipped to deal with 
the political realities of internal politics. 
Personal observation of our career men 
convinced me that they couldn’t even 
carry a high-school fraternity election. 

Such a service should cooperate with 
but not be dominated by the intelligence 

service of the armed forces. 

The idea, of course, would 

be repellent to the American 

concept of noninterference in 

the politics of foreign coun- 

tries. But we are dealing with 

a concrete situation which 

has no precedent. Great gifts 

and grants to nations and 

governments, such as are 

contemplated in ERP, are 

fine, but they are not enough. 

The individual voter must be reached— 

and reached with the magic of material 

gain. Have we so distorted our moral 

sense that we find justification for giv- 

ing millions, plus a Trieste or so, to a 

nation and shrink from handing little 
Giuseppe a dollar to vote? 

How about free elections? Shucks, 
there are no free elections. The con- 
cept of a completely independent voter 
marching to the polls and voting his 
cool, rational, idealistic will is a myth. 
Voters go to the polls stooped under a 
burden of prejudices, selfishness, delu- 
sions and habits. In many, many cases 
they go because they are either scared 
or mad or bribed. We cannot trust 
that, after an ERP grant and the gift 
of a Trieste, a favorable vote can be 
left to chance. To get the vote on our 
side, we must fight all the way to the 
ballot box by the hard-bitten practical 
politics we have learned in a thousand 
American districts, wards and cities. 


F this plan does some damage to our 
beribboned, beruffled copybook con- 
cept of civic virtue, permit me to remind 
my disturbed reader that it is bette: 
than war. 

We ought to find means to stop Rus- 
sia which are less costly, less bloody 
and more permanent than the use of 
military force. We must have military 
force, and we must give massive eco- 
nomic aid, But this ideological war can 


be won in those ballot boxes which are 


still free of Communist control. 


Let’s be tough, but let’s be smart, too. 





Newsweek, April 5, 19/8 
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‘Good men and true, these Shindollars! The father, C. E., came to Studebaker for his first job over 25 years ago. The son, Russell, started in June, "46, 


Russell Shindollar is Learning Plenty About 
Studebaker Craftsmanship from His Dad 


LMOSTeveryone who drives an automobile has heard 
about Studebaker’s famous father-and-son teams. 
Thev’re such a common sight in virtually every Stude- 
baker department, it’s no trick to finda pair to photograph. 
The Shindollars, pictured here, could just as easily 
have been another two, when the color camera man was 
making his rounds. 
What this illustration emphasizes, though, is the in- 
tent interest of the younger man in the precision tech- 
nique of his father. 


This reflects the deep-rooted and wholesome respect 


for top-quality craftsmanship that you notice every- 
where you turn in the busy Studebaker plants. 

In fact, at Studebaker today, as for nearly 1co years, 
it’s a man’s skill that determines how well he rates with 
his tellow workers. 

Not ftather-and-son teams alone, but also thousands 
of other veteran craftsmen who never worked anywhere 
else, perpetuate this pride in Studebaker quality. 

It gives you a “plus” of trustworthy performance for 
which you pay nothing extra, when you invest your 
hard-earned money in a fine new Studebaker car or truck. 








1S WELCOME AS SPRING 


As surely as the flowers bloom in the Spring, you know that 
the magnificent pre-war quality of Seagram's 7 Crown will be 


welcomed with enthusiasm — by your most discriminating friends. 


Day POMUWS end Ge WW ...of See Lee Ohalilp 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 Proof. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 





